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TWO DAYS IN WARWICKSHIRE. 


I map never seen the land of Shakspeare. A friend 
going there to make some observations on the scenery 
for a literary purpose, asked me to accompany him, and 
I willingly consented. Ten of the morn, the 2d of July, 
saw us seated in a train upon the London and Birming- 
ham railway, with two young men of light and cheerful 
spirit chatting by our sides. The characters of un- 
known fellow-travellers form an amusing subject of 
speculation, extremely alleviative of the tedium of tra- 
velling, and here were two peculiarly interesting to me, 
as they belonged te a department of society which does 
not often come in my way. One, more chatty and gay 
than the other, soon permitted us to know that he was 
in the Guards, kept horses on the turf, and frequented 
Crockford’s. The conversation was frivolous, yet not 
without interest. He had lately gained five thousand 
pounds by racing, and invested it in a railway, which had 
already largely increased the sum. He had also lately 
been wonderfully lucky at play: for example, the plan, 
which consists in throwing fours after threes, and which 
does not in general occur above once a month with the 
men who play most, had been thrown by him several 
times in succession! The usual odds against its being 
thrown once is a hundred to one, though in reality the 
chances are much more adverse. Admitting the fact 
to be as stated, and it is consonant with some others 
known to me, one might almost believe that there was 
something in the affairs of chance above mere chance 
—an influence causing runs of fortune and of misfor- 
tune—a deceitful devil luring on gamblers, indepen- 
dently of the operation of their own rash hopes. 

A Quaker soon after came in at a station, and assumed 
a quiet seat in the corner cf the carriage. The conver- 
sation took a turn towards duelling, and it was distress- 
ing to find these youths fully of opinion that it was a 
justifiable mode of redressing grievances. I reasoned 
strongly on the other side, but had no chance against 
minds so imbued with the common world’s feelings on 
this subject. At my worst, however, the Quaker came 
to the rescue, and argued out the question admirably. 
It was put to him if he would in no way resent a slap 
on the face, and he manfully answered, No. He would 
calmly remonstrate, or he would leave time to bring 
his injurer to penitence; but he would take no revenge. 
And he expressed his decided conviction, that no Chris- 
tian could rightly act otherwise; as also that such con- 
duct was the best even as a matter of policy. ‘I believe,’ 
said he, ‘ that a man going into a barbarous country, is 
safer without arms than with them. Having arms, 
shows the power, if not the disposition, to act on the 
offensive, and is apt to excite combative feelings in the 
natives; whereas the unarmed man, being beyond all 
suspicion of bad designs, cannot be attacked except 


under the most wanton spirit of aggression.’ Our 
plain friend then adverted to the remarkable fact, that 
the settlers of Pennsylvania had acted upon this policy 
for seventy years, during which only three persons were 
killed by the Indians; and in one of these instances the 
principle had been departed from, as the unfortunate 
individual carried weapons. I am afraid that our young 
friends were not converted by our arguments; but let 
us not therefore presume that the conversation was in 
vain. Sometimes truths which we battle off at the time 
they are told us, gradually impress the mind afterwards, 
and lead to permanent changes of opinion. It is, mean- 
while, agreeable to consider that society is now begin- 
ning to discountenance duelling, the contingency above 
all others necessary for its cessation, 

In a wonderfully short space of time we were at 
Coventry. Soon after we were conducted by a branch 
railway to Leamington, where an artistic friend, well 
acquainted with the country, joined us. Early in the 
afternoon, after a slight lunch, we were proceeding 
in a light vehicle through Warwick, on our way to 
the neighbourhood of Stratford-upon-Avon. When 
Shakspeare used to visit his native town, he pro- 
bably spent the greater part of a week upon the 
way, resting at the house of Will Davenant’s father 
in Oxford. Now, we are transferred from London to 
the same place in a few hours. The country of 
Shakspeare, as the district may well be called, is 
generally flat, but extremely rich, the Avon winding 
gently through a slight hollow, marked here and there 
by slight undulations. Our first object was Charlcote, 
the residence of the Lucy family, which Shakspeare is 
supposed to have satirised. Probably, to avoid the con- 
stant intrusion of Shakspearian enthusiasts, perhaps in 
some degree from a lingering resentment for the imputed 
satire, or for the imputation, the Lucies usually deny 
access to their house to strangers ; but in our case there 
was to be an exception. It had been arranged that we 
were to be admitted next day. We therefore had re- 
solved to spend the night at Wellsbourne, a village near 
Charlcote, and to employ the evening in seeing what- 
ever else in the neighbourhood was worth seeing. 

Having bespoken accommodation in the little inn at 
Wellsbourne, we walked out at five o’clock of a fine sum- 
mer evening into the lanes surrounding the stately man- 
sion of the Lucies. It struck us curiously, as we moved 
along, to see a light cart passing, with the name GrorcE 
Lucy, Ese. Cuartcors, inscribed upon it; indicating 
as this did the persistency of the name in one spot of 
ground from Elizabeth’s time to the present. ‘ But, 
after all,’ remarked our Leamington friend, ‘ you have 
but an imperfect idea of the antiquity of the Lucies. 
When Shakspeare stole deer from the park before us, 
the Lucies had been in their estate for nearly four cen- 
turies.’ Our friend added, that the eldest son of the 
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existing proprietor was to come of age next month, and 
that preparations were now making to celebrate the 
event; ‘so that you see the name of Lucy is not likely 
to become soon extinct.’ Chatting about the family and 
its connexion with Shakspeare’s history, we advanced 
to the borders of the park, and beheld the brick-red towers 
of the building closing the vista formed by an avenue of 
ancient limes. Then proceeding a little farther, we 
found the ancient parish church on the skirt of the 
park, with its little hamlet close by. ‘Everything, then, 
is as it was in Shakspeare’s time. ‘There is the house 
and its park, with the deer strolling about, the very 
objects which must have met the eyes of our great bard 
when he rambled here in his reckless youth. Here is a 
village where he probably had acquaint imple, 
quaint, and old, as it was then. - And here is a li 
church, where he might have heard service on a Sun- 
day’s ramble, and where his prosecutor, Sir Thomas 
Lucy, is buried.’ The deer wander to within ten yards 
of this humble mansion of prayer. Entering it by favour 
of the sexton’s daughter, we found it old fashioned be- 
yond our hopes; rude old benches and pews; one or 
two brass inscriptions on the floor, and several monu- 
ments with recumbent figures in the chancel; the only 
object out of keeping being a coarse modern painted 
east window. The very books in the pews seemed dila- 
pidated with age. I had the curiosity to take up a much 
relaxed Bible, which I found to be dated 1634. 

The Lucy monuments are of course the principal ob- 
jects. We have those of three successive Sir Thomas's, 
the first being Shakspeare’s Sir Thomas Lucy, a grave 
substantial-looking personage in plate armour, with 
his wife by his side, and two children kneeling in front. 
The third, whose age extended down to the days of 
Cromwell, is stated to have been killed by a fall from 
his horse: his figure, and that of his wife, are beau- 
tifully executed in white marble. We were standing 
amongst these memorials of a race which starts with 
Doom’s-day-book, when the girl said, in subdued 
accents, ‘Mr died last night, sir’ It was most 
striking, and for a few seconds none of the party could 
speak a word. To hear at such a moment, and in 
such a place, of the death of a Lucy, had an effect 
which I would vainly attempt to describe, It was the 
least remarkable consequence of the intelligence, that 
we had to abandon the hope of seeing the interior 
of the house. Mr Lucy, it appeared, had been fora 
short time ailing; but, being still in the prime of life, 
no apptehension of an early removal had been felt. 

It was with saddened feelings that we walked to a 
ore in the park where the chief external features of the 

ouse could be surveyed. It had been built by Sir 
Thomas Lucy in 1558, and is a very perfect specimen 
of what, from its predominance at that time, has been 
ealled the Elizabethan style, the chief features bein 
* projections, peaked gables, bays, and equate -Theadisd 
windows, and stacks of chimneys of twisted and other 
quaint shapes.’* On one side its walls are almost laved 
by the waters of the Avon. There has been an anxiety 

own of late years to discredit the story of Shakspeare 
having been concerned in deer-stealing at Charlcote, 
and of his having been ‘had up’ before the knight in 
the hall. His admirers are too dainty, it seems, to like 
this story, and therefore we are to lose it. A fico for 
such scepticism and the pedantry it springs from. 
Handed to us by a man who had at least been a child 
before Shakspeare’s death, it is in reality one of the best 
facts we have regarding him. And as to discredit, what 
mind of any manliness would think of imputing it? For 
m as I wandered through these fine glades, amidst 
w droves of deer, I felt that not a jot of the tale 
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was to be given up. I was in the midst of Shakspeare’s 
moonlight adventure; these were the descendants of his 
deer ; this was the paling which he broke. And talking, 
by the way, of the paling, it is a curiosity worthy of 
some notice, for its si and antique appearance. It 
is composed of rude unhewn slabs of timber, fastened 
with wooden pins upon single length pieces, with a 
strong earth-fast post at every two yards, to give solidity 
to the structure. Not an iron nail in it all the way 
round. It would tell capitally in young ladies’ sketch- 
books, being singularly picturesque inform. We after- 
wards sauntered round to Hampton Lucy, a beautiful 
village on the Avon, provided with an elegant modern 
parish church, which forms a fine feature in the land- 
scape. The house of Charlcote came well out at various 
points in thig perambulation, and there were also some 
highly sketchable mills. The whole stretch of the river 
from Charlcote to Stratford abounds in scenes which a 
poet would delight in; and it is not without reason that 
some local speculators trace some of Shakspeare’s de- 
scriptions of natural seenery to this spot. 

At an early hour in the morning, we started from 
our unsophisticated little inn at Wellsbourne, and came 
in less than an hour’s drive to Stratford. It is a clean 
neat town of about 6000 inhabitants, accessible on the 
east by a bridge across the Avon, erected in the reign 
of Henry VII. by Sir —— Clopton, a man of territorial 
importance in the neighbourhood. We stopped at the 
Red Horse Inn, because it was that at which Mr 
Washington Irving had tarried during his sojourn in 
Stratford ; and there, accordingly, we were duly intro- 
duced to Mr Irving’s room, the scene of the pleasant 
meditations described in his Sketch-Book—‘ the arm- 
chair his throne, the poker his sceptre, and the little 
parlour, of some twelve feet square, his undisputed 
empire. We' were soon abroad upon the streets in 
quest of the objects associated with the name of Shak- 


speare. 

The house in which the poet was born has been so 
often described, that I dread to be tiresome in advert- 
ing to it. It has a remarkable appearance, as being the 
only one of an antique form in the street. The ground- 
floor is merely a disused butcher’s booth, open in front, 
and stone-paved. Passing backward, we enter a dark 
confined place, in which there is a roomy chimney of 
the old construction—the family fireside, doubtless, of 
Shakspeare’s father. Small rooms open towards the 
rear of the house, and by a narrow timber stair we 
reach a front room over the booth, the accredited birth- 
place of the poet. The sight of such places is neces- 
sarily disappointing, for the mind is always in a pre- 
disposition which the real object can by no means 
gratify. We think of the glory of a great literary 
name, and we see a mean chamber, such as poor people 
now live in. The walls are scribbled over with the 
names of mortals seeking thus to attach themselves to 
the ear of immortality, and, to relieve such aspirations 
more legitimately, there is a dingy album upon a deal 
table, wherein the aged crone who occupies the mansion 
exhibits the names of various eminent persons. Shak- 
speare’s father paid forty pounds for this and a neigh- 
bouring house. This is now rented at as much, on 
account of the revenue drawn from the exhibition. 
Unluckily, owing to a dispute about rent, the old furni- 
ture of the house, including several curious articles, and 
some little relics of the Shakspeare family, were re- 
moved about forty years ago to another house, where 
they are now shown under circumstances of greatly 
diminished interest, Inspired by more than the usual 
curiosity, I poked into almost every nook of the ancient 
tenement—even into the t. It was worth while to 
see the ‘ roof-tree’ of the house of Shakspeare. 

The Shakspeare Hotel now stands upon the site of the 
handsome house of New Place, which the poet bought 
out of his earliest savings, and where he spent the 
latter years of his life in gentlemanlike retirement. So 
also is perished the mulberry tree planted by him in 
the garden. There is, however, on the plot behind 
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the house, a very interesting object connected with the 
poet, namely, the old baptismal font of the parish 
church—the font in which doubtless he was christened. 
Passing but a little way along the street from this 
place, we pass over, as it were, the remainder of the 
poet’s life, and accompany his remains to their last 
resting-place in the chancel of the parish church, This 
structure—a fine example of its class, containing spe- 
cimens of the Gothic of various ages—occupies a beau- 
tiful site close to the Avon, at the southern extremity 
of the town. A solemn alcove of limes across the 
churchyard, awes the mind down to a proper tone for 
visiting the grave of Shakspeare. We enter the church, 
and are agreeably surprised by its internal elegance 
and neatness. All, however, becomes insignificant in 
comparison with the well-known space within the 
remote chancel, where we are aware that we are to see 
the sepulchre of one greater than kings. How readily 
the eye ises that mural monument and bust on 
the left side! There steadfastly looks forth the mighty 
bard, over the spot containing his dust and that of his 
children. The bust is directly above the communion 
rail, and the communicants kneel along a line of graves 
containing Shakspeare, his daughter Susanna (Mrs 
Hall), her husband Dr Hall, and their daughter Lady 
Barnard, besides perhaps others of the family. The 
arresting object is of course the effigy of the poet. My 
impression was, that full justice has never been done to 
this figure as a memorial of Shakspeare. To my mind, 
it is a highly important supplement to his meagre 
biography. It is by far the most human-like represen- 
tation of his features. First, as to mere details, the 
upper lip is deeper, and the nose and forehead shorter, 
than in the portraits. We find it necessary to go toa 
considerable distance, so as to bring into view the 
towering central region (the organs of firmness and 
conscientiousness, according to the phrenologists), be- 
fore we realise the height usually given to the head of 
Shakspeare. And it is not till we climb upon an ad- 
joining tomb, and view the profile closely, behind the side 
pillar of the monument, that we catch the actual cha- 
racter of the face. The result of the whole is, to make 
Shakspeare less ideal and intellectual, but to improve 
the sense of what I believe to have been his actual cha- 
racter—a worthy, upright, good-natured man, who 
was incapable of assuming any of the airs of author- 
ship, and who, being content to pass through life with 
common enjoyments, and in cheerful communion with 
common fellow-beings, had nearly escaped being re- 
garded by his contemporaries as an author at all. The 
face expresses very sensibly the age of the poet at his 
death—fifty-three—particularly in the lower part of 
the cheeks, and in the baldness. It is intensely 
English, and hundreds of such soft-featured, well- 
skinned, bald, middle-aged men, may be seen every 
day in London. There is, it may be remarked, good 
reason to put faith in the bust as a likeness, for it was 
erected a very few years after his death by his near 
relations, and Sir Francis Chantrey was of opinion that 
it must have been copied from a cast of the real visage. 
Hereafter, the image of Shakspeare in my mind is the 
recoliection of the bust. 

The slab covering Shakspeare’s grave contains only 
the quaint lines, supposed to have been dictated by 
himself :— 

Goop FREND, FoR JESUS’ SAKE FORBEARE 
To DIGG THE DUST ENCLOASED HEARE; 
BLESTE BE Y® MAN YT SPARES THES STONES, 
AND CORST BE HE YT MOVES MY BONES. 


A reason is surmised for his having been so anxious to 
secure the repose of his bones. Immediately below his 
bust is a door which ene gure access to a charnel- 
house, now demolished. §& places were formerly 
common appendages to churches, being used for keeping 
the bones removed from re-opened graves. Fearful of 
his contiguity to such a filthy receptacle—his sense of 
which he expresses pithily in Romeo and Juliet—it is 
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supposed that the gentle bard caused these lines to be 
inscribed on his tomb; and they have been effectual for 
the purpose, notwithstanding that about thirty years 
ago the opening of a grave near by enabled several per- 
sons to see into the space once occupied by his coffin, 
which they found perfectly empty. There is also an 
impressive inscription upon the slab covering Susanna 
Shaks: ; and her husband does not pass without 
epitaph honours. The usurer John Combe, upon whom 
Shakspeare is said to have written some verses, rests in 
a handsome sarcophagus close to the communion-table, 
The whole place forms no inappropriate final mansion 
for a poet who, in all his productions, never rose for a 
moment above the nature of which he partook, and as 
a man, was ever kindly amongst men. The sexton— 
grandson of him whom Washington Irving celebrates— 
is an intelligent guide to the spot. He says the Ame- 
ricans are the most enthusiastic of all his visitors; the 
Germans next; then the English. I inquired about my 
own countrymen, and learned that they were even 
cooler than the English. The Scotsman’s feelings, 
however, are constantly misjudged in the south. He is 
thought to be unimpassioned, when he is only secretive. 
He does not choose to wear his best feelings upon his 
sleeve, ‘ for daws to peck at.’ 

Having been favoured with an introduction to Mr 
Wheeler, we were shown by that gentleman, at his 
house near the church, a number of relics of Shakspeare. 
Amongst others are the chief papers connected with the 
lands which the poet purchased near his native town, 
But by far the most important is a gold signet-ring, 
which was found a few years ago in a field beside the 
churchyard. It presents the initials W. S., enclosed in 
a looped cord with tassels. Some circumstances point 
to this being the ring of Shakspeare. First, its being 
of that age, is shown by the impression of a perfectly 
similar ring which belonged to Arthur Quiney, a Strat- 
ford contemporary of the great dramatist. Second, that 
the initials probably refer to Shakspeare, is shown by 
there having been no other man of consequence in 
Stratford at that time with these initials, besides one 
William Smith, whose signet-ring is known to have 
been different. Finally, in Shakspeare’s will, dated 
25th March 1616, less than a month before his death, 
the words, ‘ with my hand and seal,’ have been written; 
but the words, ‘and seal’ are erased, and no seal is ap- 
plied; as if in the meantime the seal had been lost. All 
these circumstances considered, we can entertain little 
doubt that we have here one of the most interesting 
possible relics of the bard of Avon, 

One duty still remained ; to visit the cottage-home of 
Shakspeare’s wife, Anne Hathaway. It lies a mile off 
along the fields, at a place called Shottery. Passing by 
stiles across a series of grassy meadows, we reach the 
humble hamlet, and find Anne’s residence at one of its 
extremities, embowered amongst old orchards and mas- 
sive hedgerows. The house is a long one, of two storeys, 
built, in the old English manner, of timber and brick, 
having a gable to the road and a little patch of garden 
in front. Shakspeare, as is well known, married at 
eighteen a woman of five-and-twenty, who in too short 
space thereafter bore him two children, Judging from 
her paternal dome, she must have been of a class in- 
ferior to her husband in grade, probably a very ordinary 
village maiden. But the scene of a Shakspeare’s court- 
ship has charms notwithstanding. We greet with plea- 
sure the labourer’s wife (Mrs Baker) who introduces us 
into the interior, and tells us that her - 
mother was the last Hathaway in possession of the pro- 
perty. We muse over an ancient oaken 
which has been from old time in the house. We 
beside the roomy chimney, in whose nook sweet Will 
may have sat. And passing again to the outside, we 
hail as a little discovery, the letters ‘J. H., 1695,’ in- 
seribed on a slab at the top, probably for one of these 
past-away Hathaways. I then close my observations 
on the land of Shakspeare, but not without feeling that, 
in seeing it, I have wonderfully extended my knowledge 
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of the man, if not also of the poet. And it is therefore 
with perfect confidence that I recommend, to all whom 
it may concern, Two Days In WARWICKSHIRE. 


SHOOTING STARS AND AEROLITES. 


Tue Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, so distinguished 
by his scientific travels in America, has employed his 
advanced years in writing, under the title of Cosmos 
[the World], a general physical history of the uni- 
verse ; and of this work two parts of an English transla- 
tion have appeared.* The means of composing an 
entire view of nature do not exist: science has not as 
et made the requisite advances. Much, however, has 
m ascertained by the wit of busy man, and the effect 

of a survey of this so far imperfect kind may be likened, 
Von Humboldt thinks, to that ofa landscape viewed from 
a mountain, where a stranger will; praise what he sees, 
although large tracts of the country lie hidden in mist ; 
there being a certain mysterious charm even in the con- 
cealment. The Baron does not hide from himself the 
difficulty of his mighty task, but he nevertheless 
enters upon it with hopefulness. His general plan 
may be presumed from one sentence: ‘ We begin,’ he 
says, ‘with the depths of space, and the region of the 
farthest nebula; we descend step by step through 
the stratum of stars to which our solar system belongs, 
and at length set foot on the air-and-sea-surrounded 
spheroid we inhabit, discussing its form, its temperature, 
and its magnetical tension, till we reach the Lire, that, 
under the stimulus of light, is evolved upon the surface.’ 

In the parts already published, we find the first steps 
only, but they are the grandest. ‘The masses sus- 
pended in space, from astral systems and nebule down 
to our solar system, are vividly though briefly described. 
The hypothesis of the formation of spheres from nebu- 
lous matter is touched upon. Comets, aérolites, the 
zodiacal light, are accurately described. The author 
then descends to the terrestrial sphere, and discusses its 
various physical phenomena—the internal temperature, 
magnetism, and volcanic forces—on all of which subjects 
we find the latest and amplest intelligence. Perha 
the manner is less exact t the British scientific 
mind demands : it is, nevertheless, a striking picture of 
nature as far as it goes. 

The subject of shooting-stars is almost a new one. It 
had attracted little attention till a few years ago, when 
it was at length observed that the chieb displays of this 
on take place on particular nights of the year. 

ey are now connected with fire-balls and meteoric 
stones or aérolites,and a curious theory pends with 
regard to these associated phenomena. They are ‘re- 
garded as small masses moving with planetary velocity 
in conic sections round the sun, in harmony with the 
laws of universal gravitation. When masses,’ says 
Von Humboldt, ‘encounter the earth in their course, and, 
attracted by it, become luminous on the verge of our 
atmos they frequently let fall stony fragments, 
heated in a greater or less degree, and covered on their 
surface with a black and shining crust.’ The appear- 
ances are beheld on a much grander scale in elevated 
tropical climes, where the sky excels in clearness. 

According to our author, ‘ the connexion of meteoric 
stones with the grander and more brilliant phenomena 
of fire-balls—that stones actually fall from these fire- 
balls, and penetrate ten or fifteen feet into the ground— 
has been shown, among many other instances of the 
kind, by the well-known fall of aérolites at Barbotan, 
in the department Des Landes, on the 24th July 1790, 
at Lima on the 16th of June 1794, at Weston, in Con- 
necticut, on the 14th of December 1807, and at Juvenas, 
in the de mt of Ardéche, on the 15th of June 
1821. er phenomena connected with the fall of 
aérolites are where the masses have descended, 
shaken, as it were, from the bosom of a small dark 


* Bailliére, Regent Street, London. The translation is to fill 
two volumes 8vo, 


compared to the report of a single piece of artillery. 
Whole districts of coun 
covered with thousands of 
dissimilar magnitudes, but like constitution, which had 
been rained down from a progressive cloud of the kind 
described. In rarer instances, as in that which occurred 
at Kleinwenden, not far from Mihlhausen, on the 16th 
of September 1843, large aérolites have fallen amidst a 
noise like thunder, when the sky was clear, and without 
the formation of any cloud. The close affinity between 
fire-balls and shooting stars is also shown by the fact 
of instances having occurred of the former throwing 
down stones, though they had scarcely the diameter of 
the balls that are projected from our fireworks called 
Roman candles. This happened notably at Angers on 
the 9th of June 1822.’ 

We have still but an imperfect conception of the 
physical and chemical processes concerned in these 
phenomena; but their uniformity shows general causes 
operating in reference to them. ‘If meteoric stones 
revolve already consolidated into dense masses (less 
dense, however, than the mean density of the earth), 
then must they form very insignificant nuclei to the 
fire-balls, surrounded by inflammable vapours or gases, 
from the interior of which they shoot, and which, judg- 
ing from their height and apparent diameters, must have 
actual diameters of from 500 to 2600 feet. The largest 
meteoric masses of which we have information, those, to 
wit, of Bahia and Otumpa in Chaco, which Rubi de Celis 
has described, are from 7 to 74 feet in length. The 
meteoric stone of Aegos Potamos, so celebrated through 
the whole of antiquity, and which is even mentioned in 
the Marble-chronicle of Paris, is described as having 
been of the magnitude of two millstones, and of the 
weight of a wagon-load. Despite the vain attempts of 
the African traveller Browne, I have not yet abandoned 
the hope that this great Thracian meteoric stone, which 
must be so difficult of destruction, though it fell more 
than 2300 years ago, will again be discovered by one or 
other of the numerous Europeans who now perambulate 
the East in safety. The enormous aérolite which fell in 
the beginning of the tenth century in the river at Narni, 
projected a whole ell above the surface of the water, as 
we are assured by a document lately discovered by Pertz. 
It is to be observed, however, that none of these aérolites, 
whether of ancient or modern times, can be regarded as 
more than principal fragments of the mass which was 
scattered by the explosion of the fire-ball or murky cloud 
whence they descended. 

‘When we duly consider the mathematically-deter- 
mined enormous velocities with which meteoric stones 
fall from the outer confines of our atmosphere to the 
earth, or with which, as fire-balls, they s for long 
distances through even the denser fields of air, it seems 
to me more than improbable that the metalliferous 
mass, with its iataendily-diesentinntod and very perfect 
crystals of olivine, labrador, and pyroxene, could have 
run together in so short an interval into a solid nucleus 
from any state of gas or vapour. The mass that falls, 
besides, even in cases where the chemical constitution 
varies, has always the particular characters of a frag- 
ment: it is commonly of a prismatoidal or i 
pyramidal form, with somewhat arched surfaces and 
rounded edges. But whence this figure, first observed 
by Schreibers, of a mass detached from a rotating plane- 
tary body? The ingenious Chladni was the first 
(1794) to recognise ‘the connexion between fire-balls 
and the stones that fall from the atmosphere, as well as 
the correspondence between the motions of these bodies 
and those of the masses at large. A brilliant 
confirmation of this view of the cosmic origin of such 

henomena has been supplied by Denison Olmsted, of 
ewhaven, Massachusetts, in his observations on the 
showers of shooting stars and fire-balls, which made 
their appearance in the night from the 12th to the 13th 
of November 1833, On this occasion. all these bodies 
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proceeded from the same quarter of the heavens—from 
a point, namely, near the star 7 Leonis, from which they 
did not deviate, although the star, in the course of the 
lengthened observation, changed both its apparent ele- 
vation and its azimuth. Such an independence of the 
rotation of the earth proclaimed that the luminous bodies 
came from without—from outer space into our atmo- 
sphere. According to Encke’s calculations of the entire 
series of observations that were made in the United 
States of North America, between the parallels of 35° 
and 42°, the whole of the shooting stars came from 
the point in space towards which the earth was moving 
at the same epoch. In the subsequent American obser- 
vations on the shooting stars of November 1834 and 
1837, and the Bremen ones of 1838, the general paral- 
lelism of their courses, and the direction of the meteors 
from the constellation Leo, were perceived. As in the 
November periodical recurrepte of shooting stars, a 
more decided parallel and particular direction has been 
noted than in the case of those that appear sporadically 
at other seasons, so in the August phenomenon it has 
also been believed that the bodies came for the major 
part from a point between Perseus and Taurus, the 
point towards which the earth is tending about the 
middle of the month of August. This was particularly 
remarked in the summer of 1839. ‘This peculiarity in 
the phenomenon of falling stars, the direction of retro- 
ped orbits in the months of November and August, is 
especially worthy of being either better confirmed or 
refuted by the most careful observations upon future 
occasions. 

‘The altitudes at which shooting stars make their 
appearance, by which must be understood the periods 
between their becoming visible and their ceasing to be 
80, are extremely various; in a general way, they may 
be stated as varying between four and thirty-five geo- 
graphical miles. * * The relative velocity of the mo- 
tion is from four and a quarter to nine miles per second; 
it is therefore equal to that of the planets. Such a ve- 
locity of movement, as well as the frequently observed 
course of shooting stars and fire-balls in a direction the 
opposite of that of the earth, has been used as a prin- 
cipal element in combating that view of the origin of 
aérolites, in which they were presumed to be projected 
from still active volcanoes in the moon. * ad 

*It is highly probable,’ continues the Baron, ‘that a 
great proportion of these cosmic bodies pass undestroyed 
in the vicinity of our atmosphere, and only suffer a 
certain deflection in the eccentricity of their orbits by 
the attraction of the earth. We may conceive that the 
same bodies only become visible to us again after the 
lapse of several years, and when they have made many 
revolutions round their orbit.’ ° 

‘ Shooting stars fall either singly and rarely, and at all 
seasons indifferently, or in fm. 4 of many thousands 
(Arabian writers compare them to swarms of locusts), 
in which case they are periodical, and move in streams 
generally in direction. Among the periodic 
showers, most remarkable are those that occur from 
the 12th to the 14th of November, and on the 10th of 
August; the “fiery tears” which then descend are 
noticed in an ancient English church-calendar, and are 
traditionally indicated as ‘a recurring meteorological 
incident. Independently of this, however, precisely in 
the night from the 12th to the 13th of November 1823, 
according, to Kliéden, there was seen at Potsdam, 
and in 1832, over the whole of Europe from Portsmouth 
to Orenburg on the river Ural, and even in the southern 
hemisphere, in the Isle of France, a great mixture of 
shooting stars and fire-balls of the most different mag- 
nitudes; but it appears to have been more especially 
the enormous fall of shooting stars which Olmsted and 
Palmer observed in North America between the 12th 
and 13th of November 1833—when they appeared in 
one place as thick as flakes of snow, and 240,000 at 
least were calculated to have fallen in the course of 
nine hours—that led to the idea of the periodic nature 
of the phenomenon of great flights of shooting stars 


being connected with particular days. Palmer of New- 
haven recollected the fall of meteors in 1799, which 
Ellicot and I first described, and from which, by the 
juxtaposition of observations which I had given, it was 
discovered that the phenomenon had simulta- 
neously over the New-continent from the equator to 
New Herrnhut, in Greenland (N. lat. 64 degrees four- 
teen minutes), betwixt 46 degrees and 82 degrees of 
longitude. The identity in point of time was perceived 
with amazement. The stream, which was seen over 
the whole vault of heaven between the 12th and 13th 
of November 1833, from Jamaica to Boston (N. lat. 40 
degrees, 21 minutes), recurred in 1834, in the night 
between the 13th and 14th of November, in the United 
States of North America, but with something less of 
intensity. In Europe, its periodicity since this epoch 
has been confirmed with great ity. 

‘A second even as regularly recurring shower of 
shooting stars as the November phenomenon, is the one 
of the month of August—the feast of St Lawrence 
phenomenon—between the 9th and the l4th of the 
yo Lager ee had already oq — 
in the middle e preceding century, to t! uency 
of meteors in the month of August; but their periodic 
and certain return about the time of the feast of St 
Lawrence was first pointed out by Quetelet, Olbers, 
and Benzenberg. In the course of time other periodi- 
cally-recurring showers of shooting stars will very cer- 
tainly be discovered—perhaps from the 22d to the 25th 
of April; from the 6th to the 12th of December; and, 
in consequence of the actual fall of aérolites described 
by Capocci, from the 27th to the 29th of November, or 
about the 17th of July. h 

‘ However independent all the phenomena of falling 
stars yet witnessed may have been of polar elevation, 
temperature of the air, and other climatic relations, 
there is still one, although perhaps only accidental, 
accompanying phenomenon which must not be passed 
by unnoticed. The Nortuern Licuts showed them- 
selves of great intensity during the most brilliant of all 
these natural incidents; that, namely, which Olmsted 
has described (Nov. 12-13, 1833). The same thing 
was also observed in Bremen in 1838, where, however, 
the periodic fall of meteors was less remarkable than at 
Richmond, in the neighbourhood of London, I have 
also referred in another work to the remarkable observa- 
tion of Admiral Wrangel, which he has confirmed to me 
verbally oftener than once, that during the appearance 
of the Northern Lights, on the Siberian shores of the 
Icy Sea, certain regions of the heavens which were not 
illuminated became inflamed, and continued to glow, 
whilst a shooting star passed through them. 

‘ The different meteor-streams, each of them made up 
of myriads of little planets, probably intersect the orbit 
of our earth in the same way as Biela’s comet does. 
Upon this view we may imagine these shoot-star 
asteroids as forming a closed ring, and pursuing their 
course in the same particular orbit. The smaller tele- 
scopic planets between Mars and Jupiter, with the 
exception of Pallas, present us, in their closely-con- 
nected orbits, with a similar relationship. It is impos- 
sible as yet to decide whether alterations in the epochs 
at which the stream becomes visible to us, whether 
retardations of the nomenon, to which I long ago 
directed attention, indicate a regular recession or change 
of the nodes (the points of intersection of the earth’s 
orbit and the ring), or whether, from oy clustering, 
or very dissimilar distances of the little bodies from 
each other, the zone is of such considerable breadth, 
that the earth only passes through it in the course of 
several days. The lunar system of Saturn likewise 
shows us a group of most intimately-associated planetary 
bodies of amazing breadth. In this group, the orbit of 
the seventh or outermost satellite is of so considerable a 
diameter, that the earth, in her orbit round the sun, 
would take three days to pass Np ngnulge ton 
Now, if we a that the ast are uneq' 
distributed in the course of one of the closed rings w 
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we picture to ourselves as forming the orbits of the 
periodic currents, that there are but a few thickly-con- 
gregated groups, such as would give the idea of con- 
tinuous streams, we can understand wherefore such 
brilliant phenomena as those of November 1799 and 1833 
are extremely rare. The acute Olbers was inclined to 
announce the return of the grand s , in which 
shooting stars, mixed with fire-balls, should fall like a 
shower of snow, for the 12th-14th of November 1867. 

‘The solid, heated, although not red-hot, masses 
which are seen to fall to the earth from fire-balls b 
night, from small dark clouds by day, accompanied wi 
loud noises, the sky being generally clear at the time, 
show, on the whole, a very obvious similarity, in point 
of external form, in the character of their crust and the 
chemical composition of their principal ingredients. 
This they have maintained through centuries, and in 
every region of the earth in which they have been col- 

. But so remarkable and early-asserted a phy- 
siognomical equality in these dense meteoric masses, is 
subject to many individual exceptions. How different 
are-the readily-forged masses of iron of Hradschina, in 
the district of Agram, or that of the banks of the Sisim, 
in the government of Jeniseisk, which have become 
celebrated through Pallas, or those which I brought with 
me from Mexico, all of which contain 96 per cent. of 
iron, from the aé#rolites of Siena, which scarcely contain 
2 per cent. of this metal, from the earthy meteoric stone 
of Alais (Dép. du Gard), which crumbles when put into 
water, and from those of Jonzac and Juvenas, which, 
without metallic iron, contain a mixture of oryctognos- 
tically distinguishable, crystalline, and distinct eonsti- 
tuents! These diversities have led to the division of the 
cosmical masses into two classes—nickeliferous meteoric 
iron, and fine or coarse grained meteoric stones. Highly 
characteristic is the crust, though it be but a few tenths 
of 2 line in thickness, often shining like pitch, and occa- 
sionally veined. So far as I know, it has only been 
found hig J in the meteoric stone of Chantonnay, in 
La Vendée, which, on the other hand—and this is equally 
rare — exhibits and vesicular cavities like the 
meteoric stone of Juvenas, Im every instance, the black 
crust is as sharply separated from the clear gray mass, 
as is the dark-coloured crust or varnish of the white 
granite blocks which I brought from the cataracts of the 
Orinoco, and which are also met with by the side of 
other cataracts in different quarters of the globe—those 
of the Nile, the Congo, &c, It is impossible to produce 
anything in the strongest heat of the porcelain furnace 
which shall be so distinct from the unaltered matter 
beneath, as is the crust of aérolites from their general 
mass, Some, indeed, will have it that here and there 
indications of penetration of fragments, as if by knead- 
ing, appear; but in general the condition of the mass, 
the absence of flattening from the fall, and the not very 
remarkable heat of the meteoric stone, when touched 
pom | after its fall, indicate nothing like a state 
of fusion of the interior during the rapid passage from 
the limits of the atmosphere to the earth. 

*The chemical elements of which meteoric masses 
consist, upon which Berzelius has thrown so much light, 
are the om as be which we encounter ye pee 
through the crust of the earth. They consist ht 
metals—iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chrome, uation 
arsenic, and tin; five earths— 

opt ew hare om in all, erie of the entire 
num mple eubstances at own. ite 
this similarity to the ultimate ameats into whine 
organic bodies are chemically decomposable, the appear- 


rocky masses exhibit. The native iron, which is met 
with in almost the whole of them, gives them a peculiar, 
f thie, aay paaslary os bende th 
space, ot the moon, 
water be entirely , and processes of oxida- 
may be rare. 


Von Humboldt, after some further discussion of this 
point, says—‘ Wherefore should not—and here I might 
refer to a remarkable conversation between Newton and 
Conduit at Kensington—wherefore should not the matter 
belonging to a particular cluster of celestial bodies, to 
the same plane system, be for the major part the 
same? y should it not be so, when we feel at liberty 
to surmise that these planets, like all larger and smaller 
conglobated masses which revolve about the sun, have 
separated from particular and formerly much more 
widely-expanded sun-atmospheres, as from vaporous 
rings, and which originally held their courses round the 
central body ? We are not, I believe, more authorised 
to regard nickel and iron, olivine and pyroxene (augite), 
which we find in meteoric stones, as exclusively terres- 
trial, than I should have been had I indicated the Ger- 
man plants which I found beyond the Obi as European 
species of the flora of northern Asia. If the elementary 
matters in a group of planetary bodies of various mag- 
nitudes be identical, why should they not also, in har- 
mony with their several affinities, run into determinate 
combinations—in the polar circle of Mars, into white 
and brilliant snow and ice; in other smaller cosmic 
masses, into mineral species that contain crystalline, 
aggite, olivine, and labrador? Even in the region of 
the merely conjectural, the unbridled caprice that de- 
spises all induction must not be suffered to control 
opinion.’ 

He then proceeds to advert to the ‘extraordinary 
obscurations of the sun which have occasionally taken 

lace, during which the stars became visible at mid-day 
Pas in the three days’ darkness of the year 1547, about 
the time of the fateful battle near ain a and which 
are not explicable on the supposition of a cloud of vol- 
canic ashes, or of a dense dry fog—were ascribed by 
Kepler at one time to a materia cometica, at another 
to a black cloud, the product of sooty exhalations from 
the sun’s body. The observations of shorter periods of 
darkness—of three and six hours, in the years 1090 and 
1203—Chladni and Schnurrer have explained by the 
passage of meteoric masses. Since,’ he says, ‘the stream 
of shooting stars from the direction of its orbit has been 
regarded as forming a closed ring, the epochs of these 
mysterious celestial phenomena have been brought into 
a remarkable connexion with the regularly-recurring 
showers of shooting stars. Adolph Erman has, with 
great acuteness, and after a careful analysis of all the 
data collected up to the present time, directed the atten- 
tion of philosophers to the coincidence of the conjunction 
with the sun, as well of the August asteroids of 
February) as of the November asteroids (12th of May), 
at the epoch which coincides with the popular belief in 
the celebrated cold days of Mamertius, Pancratius, and 
Servatius.” 

He thus finely winds up: ‘The presumptuous scepti- 
cism which rejects facts without caring to examine 
them, is, in many respects, even more destructive than 
uncritical credulity. Both interfere with rigour of in- 
ves ion. Although, for nm hundred years, the 

of various nations have told of the fall of stones 

from the sky—although several instances of the circum- 
stance are beyond all question by the unimpeach- 
able testimony of eye-witnesses—although the Betylia 
formed an important part of the meteor worship of the 
ancients, and the companions of Cortes.saw the aérolites 
gyracsid-sdsough calighs and Mongaltaa pctnom bare 
|—althoug ) princes have 

had sword-blades fo from meteoric masses that had 
but lately fallen, and men have even been killed by 
stones from heaven (a certain monk at Crema, on the 


the | 4th September 1511; another monk in Milan, 1650, 


and two Swedish sailors on ship-board, 1674), so re- 
mar a cosmical phenomenon remained almost un- 
noticed, and, in its intimate relationship with the rest 


regions | of the planetary system, unappreciated, until Chladni, 


who had already gained immortal honour in physies by 
his discovery of phonic figures, directed attention to 
the subject. But he who is penctrated with the belief 
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of this connexion, if he be susceptible of emotions of 
awe through natural impressions, will be filled with 
solemn thoughts in presence, not of the brilliant spec- 
taecles of the November and August phenomena only, 
but even on the appearance of a solitary shooting star. 
Here is a sudden exhibition of movement in the midst 
of the realm of nocturnal peace. Life and motion occur 
at intervals in the quiet lustre of the firmament. The 
track of the falling star, gleaming with a palely lustre, 
gives us a sensible representation of a path long miles 
in length across the vault of heaven; the burning aste- 
roid reminds us of the existence of universal space 
everywhere filled with matter. When we compare the 
volume of the innermost satellite of Saturn, or that of 
Ceres, with the enormous volume of the Sun, all relation 
of great and small vanishes from the imagination. ‘The 
extinction of the stars that have suddenly blazed up in 
several of the heavens, in Cassiopea, in Cygnus, 
and in Ophiucus, leads us to admit the existence of dark 
or non-luminous celestial bodies. Conglobed into minor 
masses, the shooting-star asteroids circulate about the 
sun, intersect the paths of the great luminous planets, 


after the manner of comets, and become ignited when | his 


they approach or actually enter the outermost strata of 
our re. 

‘With all other planetary bodies, with the whole of 
nature beyond the limits of our atmosphere, we are only 
brought into relationship by means of light, of radiant 
heat, which is scarcely to be separated from light, and 
the mysterious force of attraction which distant masses 
exert upon our earth, our ocean, and our atmosphere, 
according to the quantity of their material parts. We 
recognise a totally different kind of cosmic, and most 
peculiarly material relationship, in the fall of shooting 
stars and meteoric stones, when we regard them as 
planetary asteroids. ‘These are no longer bodies which, 
through the mere excitement of influence us 
from a distance by their light or their heat, or which 
move and are moved by attraction: they are material 
bodies, which have come from the realms of into 
our atmosphere, and remain with our earth. Through 
the fall of a meteoric stone, we experience the only 
possible contact of aught that does not belong to our 
planet. Accustomed to know all that is non-telluric sole- 
ly through measurement, through calculation, through 
intellectual induction, we are amazed when we touch, 
weigh, and subject to analysis a mass that has belonged 
to the world beyond us. Thus does the reflecting, 
spiritualised excitement of the feelings work upon the 
imagination, in circumstances where vulgar sense sees 
nothing but dying sparks in the clear vault of heaven, 
and in the stone that falls from the crackling 
cloud the crude product of some wild force of nature.’ 

Judging of Cosmos from the two which we have 
read, we earnestly recommend it to public attention. 
From its popular construction and style, we should 
suppose it a highly eligible work for mechanics’ and 
parish libraries. 


THE HOME-WRECK. 
SECOND PART. 


Scarcery a week had elapsed, after the accident recorded 
in the first part of this tale, ere it became a matter of 
gosiping notoriety that the young squire of Coote- 

own had fallen in love with the lawyer’s daughter. In 
truth, he had not stirred from the vicinity of the cot- 
tage in which Catherine lay, that he might get the earliest 
information from the medical attendants concerning her 
condition. From day to day, and sometimes from hour 
to hour, he watched with intense . The symp- 
toms improved daily; the anguish caused by the frac- 
tures having subsided, the patient was in progress of 


| slow, but, to all appearance, certain recovery. 


und a 
vour- 


Mrs Hardman now had sufficient cause to 


easy man, could not, he said, see any objection to the 
alliance. She was of their kindred, and although poor, 
would doubtless make an excellent wife. The imperious 


arguments against the marriage. 
* Your fears, madam,’ said calmly, ‘are at 
least ture. However passionately your son may 


ber of a family in which she would not be cordially re- 
ceived. Besides, I have yet to learn that she recipro- 
= the attachment which you say Mr Herbert evinces 
‘or her.’ 


That day, after hearing the most favourable report of 
Catherine’s recovery which had yet been made, Dodbury 
invited Herbert to dine with him. After the cloth was 
removed, the subject of the morning’s conversation with 
Mrs Hardman was introduced. H stammered, and 
blushed : he was not prepared to talk about it just then, 
and endeavoured to change the topic more than once ; 
but origeomf kept to the point, Herbert owned, in 
fervent an glowing words, that Catherine had com- 

letely won his heart, and that he would rather die than 
be forced into a match with another woman. 

* All which, ied the matter-of-fact man of - 
ment, ‘is very spirited and romantic no doubt. But let 
us look at the affair with calm and clear eyes. You 
profess S love my child with strong and unquenchable 


passion 

*Profess! Do you doubt me?’ 

*I do not doubt that you are ly in earnest now ; 
but my knowledge of mankind forbids my putting much 
faith in the endurance of the sort of feeling with which 
you profess (I cannot give up the word, you see) to be 
inspired. My child, so says the world, is beautiful— 
very beautiful. Yours may be a mere passion for her 
beauty.’ 

*You wrong me,’ replied the young man; ‘I have 
known and admired her long enough to appreciate her 
intrinsic worth. Her image is as dear to me as my 
own life 

Dodbury bent on his young friend a long and earnest 
look of inquiry. He was a good reader of human nature. 
He saw, that as the lover spoke, his eye lightened with 
enthusiasm, his lips quivered with emotion, his cheeks 

lowed with blushes. ‘I have little faith in these vio- 
ent emotions,’ thought the wary man of the world, as 
he leant back in his easy-chair for a moment’s reflec- 
tion. ‘Fierce flames burn out quickly. This affair 
surrounds me with difficulties.’ 


About a month after Miss Dodbury’s complete re- | 


covery, her father opened the same topic gradually and 
dejicately to her. Catherine had scarcely nurtured a 
thought which she had not confided to her father ; 


31 
being her only parent, she looked up to him as the di- | 
recting source of all her actions. He was ‘the of | 


her narrow world.’ In discussing this matter, 


though overwhelmed with a maiden shame, she was not |, 


reserved. From what she said, the sorrowing father 

gathered that her maiden affections were t 

a man whom her own innate propriety and pide, 
it her 


gave 


Oe eo son was en 
| ing to She spoke to her husband; but he, good, 


include other obstacles, shoul ven 
ing. This di Dodbury pain. He 
termined to use more vigilance, ca and prudence, 
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than ever. His obvious course was to bring about, if 
possible, a reconciliation to the match with Mrs Hard- 
man; but he refrained. The purity of the young 
lover’s sentiments had yet to be Time he de- 
termined should put that to the test. 

Meanwhile, Lady Elizabeth had accepted Mrs Hard- 
man’s invitation. She and Herbert Hardman were con- 
stantly thrown together; and it was manifest, after a 
time, that, despite the almost studied neglect with which 
he treated bes lndebin. she entertained as feeling 
in his favour. This Mrs Hardman endeavoured by every 
means in her power to induce Herbert to reciprocate ; 
but in vain; the attraction of Catherine Dodbury was 
too powerful. It must be owned, however, that his vanit 
was a little flattered by the haughty beauty eminent 
ing to feel a sentiment for him. 

is state of things was too equivocal and uncertain 
to last. therine strove, as long and as firmly as maiden 
could strive, against her love; whilst Herbert fed his by 
every sort of attention it was possible to evince, At 
length Dodbury felt the necessity of some strong mea- 
sure. He perceived that consent to the match was less 
likely than ever, since the tender regard which Lady 
Plympton had evinced. He, therefore, after a long in- 
terview with Mrs Hardman, penned a kind note to Her- 
bert, in which he, with wy Fe yeny of regret for the 
step he felt bound to take, f him his house, or any 
further yeep dary ea gt =. 

Though long antici this was a bitter blow. Ca- 
therine strove not to check the master-feeling which had 
now taken ion of her whole thought and being ; for 
she knew that was impossible ; but, in the purity of her 
heart, she felt she could love on—more tranquilly, more 
calmly, now that all hope was abandoned, than when it 
was nursed in suspense. Deprived of Herbert's pre- 
sence, she would love him as an imagined, ever-re- 
membered being-—an abstraction, of which the embodi- 
ment was dead to her for ever. With this new and 
consolatory sensation she determined, without a tear, 
never to encounter his real presence again. She wrote 
him a note to that effect, and, accompanied by her 
father, went immediately to London. 

Herbert was frantic. He upbraided his mother with 
unfilial earnestness. He appealed to his father, who 
consoled him by saying he was sorry that, as he always 
left these matters to his mother’s management, he could 
not interfere ; adding, that, so far as he was a judge, the 
Lady Elizabeth Plympton was an uncommonly fine 
young woman. , baie 

After-calm consideration, Herbert made up his mind 
as to what he should do. The estate was entailed; that 
made him comparatively independent; and he would 
endeavour, as well as his im ion would 


apologised to his mother for his previous wrath, and 
treated Lady Elizabeth, during the remainder of her 
visit, with poli 
and iron 


; but it was a studied, constrained, 


She allowed him to remain a month unquestioned; but 
after that time family matters required Herbert’s pre- 
sence at Coote-down, and she wrote, desiring him to come 
home. To her surprise, her letter was returned un- 
opened, franked by the earl. Herbert must have left 

ympton Court then, and would doubtless be home in 


the course of the day. 
But that day and another, and another, yet 
no tidings of Herbert. Mr Hardman now became 


alarmed, and wrote. The answer was, that his son 
had started for Coote-down that day week! Inquiries 
were set on foot in all directions. Every house was 
sent to at which the young man was known to visit. 
Advertisements were circulated throughout the country, 
and afterwards published in the London newspapers, 
for tidings of Herbert Hardman, but without effect. 
The most distressing fears were apprehended respecting 
his fate. His parents were distracted; and the only 
conjecture which could be formed was, that as war had 
just broken out with America, he had been kidnapped 
by a apy oy the sea-service. 

This was a last hope, and Hardman hung mpon it as 
wu life. He wrote to the admiralty, and, starting for 
Plymouth, made every inquiry likely to settle the doubt. 
Alas! though pressgangs had been busy at their op- 
pressive work, no such name as Hardman had been 
returned as having been one of their victims. The con- 
viction slowly stole over him, that some fatal accident 
or rash determination had ended Herbert's term of life. 
The dislike of her son, of which Mrs Hardman had been 
suspected, now melted completely away into the fondest 
affection for his memory. She, however, did not entirely 
abandon the hope of seeing him again. 

What, however, of Catherine all this while? Alas! 
a misfortune had overtaken her, in the midst of which 
the mysterious disappearance of Herbert had not reached 
her. While in London, she, by some unknown means, 
had contracted that fatal disease, then violently raging 
in the metropolis—the small-pox. For months her life 
was he oe of, and of course all knowledge of the ab- 
sence of Herbert was kept from her. 

Mr Hardman grieved to that excess, that he gradually 
sunk into the ve. His funeral was a melancholy 
spectacle, for knew the cause of his demise. His 
good easy disposition made him extensively regretted. 

rs Hardman’s native strength of mind, however, kept 
her up amidst her double loss. She found a great con- 
solation in assiduously attending Catherine’s sick-bed. 
Misfortune had pe me every particle of pride from 
her breast, and she was oe to remorse. * She accused 
herself—not indeed entirely without justice—of having 
caused the miseries, the effects of which she was now 
suffering. ‘ Would,’ she exclaimed to Dodbury one day, 
‘I could recall the past!’ 

Catherine’s recovery was protracted; and, alas! when 
she appeared in public, it was perceived that the disease 
had robbed her of her brightest charms. Her face was 
covered with unsightly marks. Still, the graceful figure, 
the winning smile, the fascinating manner, remained ; 
and few, after the first shock of the change had 
away, missed the former loveliness of the once beautiful 


no longer to have cherished his image as I do, But now 
it is my blessed privilege to love him in spirit as dearly 
as ever.’ 


occasion 
herself on the girl’s neck, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, 
done! what have I done!’ 


_ 
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kindness enough to satisfy her sentiment of atonement 
towards the same being. One evening they were walking 
in — part of the park which overlooks the sea, when a 
sail appeared in the horizon, then another, and another. 
The sight of ships never failed to remind the mother of 
her son; for the presentiment regarding his disappear- 
ance never forsook her. ‘ Dearest Catherine,’ she ex- 
claimed, ‘ would that one of those sails were wafting him 
back to us.’ The girl trembled, and Mrs Hardman 

begged forgiveness for an involuntary allusion which 
pay affected her companion. ‘But I must be for- 
given for telling you that I cannot, will not, abandon 
every hope of seeing him again. If you knew the 
pictures of happiness I sometimes draw, in which you 
and he are the chief actors, I am sure they would 
please instead of paining you. I sometimes fancy him 
returned; I go through in imagination your marriage ; 
I feel a real Pielight in a myself Placing your 
hand in his at the altar; I——’ Here the speaker 
was interrupted. Her companion, clasping her sud- 
denly for support, had, overcome with emotion, fainted 
in her arms! 

From that day Mrs Hardman forebore all allusion to 
her lost son. 

That summer went by, and grief had made such in- 
roads on Mrs Hardman’s mind, that her health gradually 
declined. Catherine also was weaker than she had 
ever been for a continuance previous to her last ill- 
ness. Besides the disfigurement the disease had made 
in her countenance, grief had paled her complexion and 
hollowed her cheek. Yet she kept up her spirits, and 
was a source of unfailing consolation to Mrs Hardman, 
who gradually weaned her from her father’s house to live 
entirely at Coote-down, where Dod also spent every 
hour he could spare from business. He had recovered 
all his lost influence in the family affairs, and was able, 
by his good management, to avert from the estate the 
embarrassments with which his fair client’s former ex- 
travagances had threatened it. Mrs Hardman was now 
gradually becoming a rich woman. 

Ere the winter arrived, she expressed a wish to 
pay a visit to her late father’s attorney, who lived 
at Barnstable. Dodbury offered to accompany her; 
but she declined this civility. She wished to go alone. 
There was something mysterious in this journey. ‘ What 
could its object be?” asked the lawyer of his daughter. 


be transacted, I am the proper person to accomplish it.’ 
Catherine was ee, ee, and the mistress of 
eee was evidently not inclined to enlighten 
er. 

The apr | was commenced. ‘I shall return in a 
fortnight,’ sai a a — conan 
we my presence earlier, pray ride or se’ 

These hese were her parting words. They did not 
cmaeies Catherine, for well she knew that an irrepres- 
sible presentiment kept ion of the mother’s mind 
that the lost son would one day return. There was 
not a morni 
expectation of seeing her son before sunset existed in 

her mind. 


Mrs Hardman had been away a week. Catherine 


had removed to her father’s house, and was preparing to 
sit down to sew, as was her custom, when her father, 
returning from the office adjoining, t her a letter. 
‘It is very odd,’ he remarked, ‘ but t my business 
communications I find this epistle addressed to 

it is marked “ sailor’s letter. T immagion it mast be in- 
a for one of the servants. 


my ey Hn re AE me Eg She snatched the 
rag Bayo pes beprmpeds do sa Lager pode weg 
signature, and fell into his arms in an y of emoti 

bed by her painful struggles, Dod y ovenebal 


the cause of them; and Catherine, with one intense 
overwhelming thought burning within her, placed the 
She tried to speak, but the agony 


letter before him. 


of joy which she felt choked her. The father read 
the signature ; pimpin tw my ad 
The reaction came, and Catherine for a time was 


from the panting listener. With the ardent impulse of 
a pious heart, she sunk upon her knees and uttered a 
fervent thanksgiving to — uni Protector. It 


rhe 
ite 
é 


be 
something behind—some dreadful qualification to all 
pedi. gated athens Faye 3 was flooded. This 
thought was insupportable, and tha: 
his child must hear the whole, he reed the epistle word 
for word. It was a strange narrative. 

When Herbert left Plympton Court, he determined 
to stay a night at Plymouth. Walking on a place 
called Britain Side, near the quay, he was unexpect- 
edly seized by a pressgang. They hurried him on 
board the Tender, lying off Cat-down; and imme- 
diately draughted him to a small frigate, ‘which was to 
sail the next morning, as part of a convoy to some 
Indian ships. pram Def, they sailed. 
was commissioned to drop despatches at Gibraltar, and 
arriving off that place she was obliged to lag some miles 
behind, to fulfil her orders. After having done so, and 
made all sail to rejoin the convoy, she was attacked by 
a Barbary rover of superior strength, was beaten, most 
of the crew captured, and conveyed = They 
were taken to the market-place, and as slaves. 
Herbert described these extraordinary events as occur- 
ring so rapidly, that it was not till he was established 
with his p a man of some property, who lived 
on an estate at the edge of the Sahara desert—that he 
had time to reflect on them. Hoping that some of the 
officers or crew had and would take means to 
ransom him, he worked on from day to day for a whole 
merchant came to visit his 


addressed to the British consul at Alexandria. This 
letter was fortunately delivered, and after a time, his 
liberty was The moment he got on board 
ship he wrote the epistle which was now being so eagerly 


that joy both and some degree of uncertainty tempered 
the joy both ~ 2 and daughter felt in oahind this 


that she rose from her pillow, but the | seen. 


It was dated ‘off Havre,’ and mentioned the 


time of his reappearance in En The "s jo 
was intense; yet the news not fallen like a shack 
upon her, as upon Catherine. Holding a Soe 

even! 


was expected. Hence was filled with un- 
alloyed t. All the old gaiety and pride of her 
Sine Sees, 2 a St Cae 
nS Pe ee ee son—now, 

es ae, Os eee & Oe 
—with a splendour to exceed that which welcomed him 
Sees. Heeene on citation Me majeniy. Nor was Ca- 
> ° a — ye 
the nuptials was ou e iminary 
prepared. Hover were two minds eo Slied with bap- 
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was to arrive at Portsmouth. On arriving in London, 
he endeavoured to pave the way for Herbert's discharge, 
by clearing up the mistake about the name. Luckily, 
Lord Plympton held office, and a note from him to the 
proper authorities was of great service. How eagerly 
were the lawyer's letters to Coote-down looked for by 
its inmates! The first announced that, thanks to Lord 
Plympton’s influence, everything had been arranged, 
and that, on producing Herbert, and proving him to be 
the representative of the name ‘Hard’ found in the list 
of seamen, his discharge would be granted. The second 
letter was dated Portsmouth. Herbert had arrived! He 
was much browner than heretofore, but more robust and 
manly. His manners had altered most: from border- 
ing on the polite and finical, adversity and rough usage 
had made t more direct and blunt. The third com- 
munication was from London, and stated that the Earl 
of Plympton had insisted on Herbert making his lord- 
ship’s house his home. Nothing could exceed the friendly 
warmth with which he had been received by the whole 
family, especially by the Lady Elizabeth. After some 
difficulty, the discharge was obtained, and the letter 
concluded by actually fixing a day for Herbert’s appear- 
ance in the hall of his fathers. 

The vastitude of Mrs Hardman’s preparations were 
equal to the greatness of her joy. The scene of the for- 
mer a was to be enacted over again, but with 
additional splendour. 

The time came, and with it the long-lost son. Mrs 
Hardman met him on the hall steps, and clasped him 
in her arms with a fondness she had never evinced 
before. But he was impatient. There was another being 
whom he longed to fold in his arms. Mrs Hardman 
conducted him, — by impatience, into her dress- 
ing-room, where Catherine waited trembling and ex- 
pectant. Herbert rushed forward and clasped her in 
an embrace which seemed to pour forth an age of long- 
suppressed and passionate affection. The mother looked 
on in silent delight. She seemed to share in the 
lovers’ slightest emotion. 

The first raptures having subsided, Herbert gazed 
upon the face of his mistress. At the first glance he 
would have started back, had not the firm affection 
of Catherine’s embrace detained him. From the vivid- 
est signs of love and hope fulfilled, his countenance 

to an expression of doubt and disappointment. 
“Catherine? he said in a tone of inquiry — ‘my 
Catherine ? 

* Yes,’ replied the mother sorrowfully. 

‘But how changed,’ replied Herbert somewhat 
abruptly ; ‘ how very much changed!’ 

A mass of thought and recollection, a revulsion of 
feeling, passed through Catherine’s brain; but tears 
burst forth to relieve her. Herbert gradually released 
her from his embrace, and his mother stepped forward 
to su her. She gazed steadfastly at her son, and 
read in his countenance a presage which she dreaded 
to interpret. After a time Hardman withdrew to re- 
ceive the congratulations of the guests, amongst the 
foremost of whom were Lord and Lady Elizabeth 
Plympton. He had scarcely closed the door, ere Mrs 
Hardman placed her weeping charge gently in a chair, 
and sat beside Catherine, holding her hands to her 


At this moment Dodbury entered toshare his daughter’s 
joy. But what a reverse was here! Tears, silence, des- 
ndency. He was amazed, disappointed ; and anxiously 
n the cause. ‘My son, said Mrs Hardman 
calmly, ‘was a little shocked at Catherine’s altered 
Doubtless, when his first emotions of sur- 
ate over, all the happiness we anticipated will be 
realised.’ But she mistrusted her own thoughts: a 
dark presentiment had cast its shadow over her mind. 
That night was spent in festivity, in which Ca- 
therine was too ill to join. She retired to her 
chamber, not to give way to unavailing grief, but to 
her mind against the worst. Mrs Hardman’s 
duties as hostess could not be neglected, and she mixed 


with her guests with the dignified affability of former 
years. In watching her son’s proceedings, she had fre- 
quent occasion to bewail a coarseness and impetuosity 
of manner, which had doubtless been imbibed from his 
recent adventures. His attentions to Lady Elizabeth 
were as incessant and warm as on a similar occasion 
they were cold and distant. When the guests were 
retiring, he asked in a careless tone, ‘ By the by, mother, 
what has become of Catherine ?” 

The answer to this question implied an accusation 
of cruelty in the interview with Catherine. This 
brought a retort from Herbert, that time was when 
Mrs ) 0 fis pleaded another's cause. ‘True,’ replied 
the mother, ‘ but since I have known Catherine’s un- 
matched excellence, I have grievously repented that I 
ever contempTated that alliance. Tell me, Herbert, at 
once, and honestly, have your feelings changed towards 
Catherine ?” 

* When I left her she was beautiful, was the reply; 
‘now she is——’ 

*You need not finish the sentence,’ rejoined Mrs 
Hardman. ‘I see it all, and will urge you no further : 
our household’s happiness is wrecked.’ 

e sorrowing lady sought Catherine’s chamber. 
She took her in her arms, exclaiming, ‘ Catherine, we are 
women, but we must act like men.’ A flood of mingled 
tears relieved the dreadful emotions which agitated the 
wretched pair. One moment’s consideration showed 
them the worst—a future of hopeless despair. Hard- 
man’s love was, then, a mere fitful passion, lit up by 
Catherine’s former surpassing beauty. 

Upon her face and form, with their matchless love- 
liness, his fancy had fed since his banishment ; his ima- 
gination, rather than his heart, had kept her image con- 
stantly before him. But when he beheld her in reality so 
different from the being his memory-dreams had lingered 
over, his passion received a sudden check. When 
he beheld her pallid cheek, there was no heart-love to 
tell him it was grief for him which had hollowed and 
blanched her beauteous face. His lightly-based passion 
all but extinguished, instead of soothing the misfortune 
which the ravages of disease had brought upon her, 
gradually became colder and colder. In two months 
after his return the final blow was struck, and Herbert 
Hardman became the husband of the Lady Elizabeth 
Plympton! 

From the day of the nuptials, Catherine Dodbury 
covered her face with a thick black veil, and no mortal 
had ever seen her face, except her faithful domestic, to 
the day of her death. She and Mrs Hardman retired to 
a distant part of the country, to leave the bride and 
bridegroom in undisturbed possession of the estate. Mrs 
Hardman did not long survive her son’s marriage. On 
her death, it was discovered that all the property at her 
disposal she had left to her son—to be enjoyed after his 
death by Catherine—who, the testatrix never doubted, 
when she executed the will (for which p she made 
her solitary journey to Barnstable), would, if ever he 
os become Herbert's wife. 

ut how fared the married pair? 

At first they lived happily enough; but, when the 
enthusiasm of love was over, other excitements were 
sought. ‘They removed to London. Herbert became 
wildly dissipated, and his wife habitually expensive, 
The estate was soon impoverished, trees cut down, and 
the whole steeped in m s. Crime succeeded, By 
a legal juggle, Catherine was deprived of her reversion- 
aty rights; and when every penny was gone, the 
wretched Hardman ended his days in a debtor’s prison. 
id wife followed him, leaving no child to inherit the 
estates. 

Catherine had, during all this while, lived with her 
father till his decease, which took place just before that 
of Herbert. She then removed to Coote-down, which 
had come into her possession, failing nearer heirs—her 
father pane See S cousin two degrees removed from 
the late Mr , senior, There she had lived on 
for years, without any attempt to improve the 
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Property. , and in the seclusion in which I saw her at 
my visit. 

Such is the history of the ‘Home-wreck,’ whose 
effects I witnessed in my visit to Coote-down. Since 
then, however, things have materially changed. A very 
short time ago I received notice that the heroine of the 
above events had sunk into the grave, leaving most of 
her property to my cousin and fascinating cicerone, who 
is now happily married. By this time the estate has 
resumed its former fertility, and the house some of its 
past grandeur. Singular to say, the hardy old servant 
still survives, and pursues her song and her knitting at 
her own corner of the settle to this day. 


HE'S A KIND-HEARTED FELLOW! 


Ay, so he is; and the world intuitively ratifies the de- 
cision. A more generous, frank, and guileless heart 
never beat within human bosom; nor is he all feeling 
to act without sense; nor all impulse to proceed without 
discrimination. He is not to be melted into sympathy 
by every idle story ; and yet Hudson could no more re- 
sist the call of genuine distress, than could a snow-flake 
the heat of a furnace. He is a right-hearted man, who 
finds his own happiness in the happiness of others, and 
on whom nothing could inflict more positive misery than 
the knowledge that he was the cause of wrong to the 
meanest fellow-creature. 

This kindness of disposition is in truth an enviable 
gift: it is to society what surshine is to cloudy weather, 
or what a green spot is to a barren desert. It knows 
no partiality, and has no object to serve. It flows as 
lavishly for the beggar’s ‘ bless ” as for the rich 
man’s friendship; and is as much at home amid childish 
prattle, as in the counsels of wisdom. Indeed, if we 
are to judge by their conduct, the young come in for a 
notable share of it, and seem to be iarly alive to its 
influences. They know at first sight your kind-hearted 
fellow, and will pitch upon him with an aptitude more 
unerring than could have a Gall or a Lavater, They 
are shrewd physiognomists these embryo humanities, 
or it may be that their little guileless souls are drawn 
by some natural affinity towards that which is pure and 
generous. Only let Hudson make an evening call, and 
half-a-dozen of these tiny hosts are absolutely boisterous 
in their welcome. Here a couple pinion his hands, a 
pair still more diminutive do their best to fetter his 
limbs, while the elder two have each a seat ready for his 
reception. There is no mistaking of this heart-kindness 
among children ; the man who owns it is sure to be the 
load-star round which they gather, even though they 
should never have seen him before. There is something 
in his looks, and tones, and little acts of attention which 
they can keenly appreciate ; ed are they to be deceived 
by the assumption of these b other. They know 
their man too well ever to be foe in fault ; and while 
they will gradually slink out of the room to be freed 
from the presence of his cousin, it is absolutely impera- 
tive to issue an order of ejectment to make them quit 
the chair-side of Hudson. They have always so many 
questions to put, so many wonders to show, that one is 
almost inclined to pity poor Hudson; and yet no man 
could be happier, answering, wondering, and amusing 
with an equanimity that would baffle patience herself to 
surpass. Nor must his kindness be shown to - 
selves alone. It is only the other day that a y 
ful, scarcely Y Soe Jesse old, caste aces aes Dea the oan 
lour a large Newfoundland dog, shaggy and wet, 
the dress of our friend; nor could he be ca to 
desist, but urged as his plea that ‘Blucher wanted to 
know Mr Hudson.’ And know him certainly Blucher 
did, for animals as well as children have an ive 
knowledge of kindness, and read our looks and interpret 
our tones with a precision still more unerring. 

Hudson, kind-hearted fellow, is ge = amazing favou- 
rite with the other sex. The girl that opens the door 
would not do it half so readily for any other person. 


She knows his knock ; the very sound of his footfall tells 
her ‘that’s Mr Hudson.’ His coat and hat are laid aside 
with unusual care; he is- ushered in with a graceful 
confidence, and a tone of modest familiarity, that seems 
to say, ‘I know master is always so happy to see you.’ 
Or if we are not at home, he is told that’* Mistress and 
the children are just in the parlour ;’ or is ——? 
‘Would you not wait a little, sir?’ orwilh dens 
expression of humble regard, that never meets the e -~ 
of any save your kind-hearted gentleman. The ladies 
also are all in raptures with him. When their health 
is proposed, he is invariably selected to reply: indeed, 
not a party or pic-nic could take place without him, an 
more than it could be summer without sunshine. He 
an active assistant in all their schemes of charity and 
benevolence, as he is an abettor of their frolic and amuse- 
ment. They associate a certain good luck with his name, 
and if the word Hudson only stand at the head of their 
subscription list, be it in behoof of a fancy fair or blanket 
society, then they are assured all will go well. It has 
often puzzled us to understand how Hudson contrives to 
answer the thousand demands that are made upon his 
time; and yet in business he has never had a reverse, but 
= Ts more than those who make twenty times more 

ie. The fact is, that kindness of h is a centre 
of attraction in business as it is in social life; and his 
readiness ever to oblige is the very reason wh people 
of sense refrain from exacting too much, and why even 
the worthless feel ashamed to impose upon it. 

As amid the amenities of private life, so amid the 
struggles and severities of public dat duty, your kind-hearted 
fellow is pre-eminently bee ero He is a leading 
man on ’Change, if not for depth of his opinion, at 
least for the honest os with which it is given. 
You know him there among his compeers by his open 
countenance, the frankness with which he salutes them, 
and bya certain portliness of figure whieh well assorts 


to othe By of 
deterred by 


. tenfold the number that ever were 
of exposure and ishment. The 
demands made upon the time of our in public life 
are quite as numerous as those made upon his attention 
in private. If there is a bankrupt affair to wind up, he 
is sure to be nominated trustee ; a dispute to settle, ‘ Oh, 
es eae a subscription to be raised for 

0 famil undoubtedly let him be 
Tnd one woul ‘ates imagine that he had the gift 
of multiplying himself, in order to discharge the duties 
which this innate goodness of heart egy gathers 
around it. And yet our friend, though ever busy, is 


never bustled: ‘can’t '—‘ call again’— not my 
are Re ing ae the lene compton Yael 
t is astoi to see the happy x 
— your kind-hearted fellow passes through the 
yd da ke LA cm 
pera and a word for everybody; and every- 
body has as friendly a di tion towards him. If 
err, his errors are soon ; few indeed are to be 


uals, and is as in Myf 4 ecto 
and public m as he was to the drawing-rooms of 
their ladies. With the poor he must ever be 

respect ; for it is the conduct of your kind- men 
that sweetens their of life, and dod ventats aiane Wes 
able the unequal of fortane in the present 
artificial state of society. The has an intuitive 
knowledge of kind-hearted and while he 


will step out of the way of the churl, will meet the for- 
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mer with the conviction that he beseeches a brother; nor 
is he ever disappointed. If Hudson has not a penny to 
give, he has at least a kind word and a friendly 
tone; and we verily believe, judging from the lighted- 
up countenance of the pauper, that he would twenty 
times rather have had that refusal than the coin of the 
churlish and unfeeling. 

This kind-heartedness is eminently the development 
of a high civilisation and refinement. It may exist in- 
herently in human nature; but it is with its manifesta- 
tions, and not with its dubious existence, that we have 
now to do. Savage life is too intent upon mere selfish 
necessaries to admit of much of this quality ; and feu- 
dalism has too little of equality to admit of it as a genuine 
feeling and cause of conduct. It is only in a free and 
rational state of society that this heart-kindness can at- 
tain its full development: and the freer and more en- 
lightened we become, the more will it diffuse its happy 
influences amongst us. To think otherwise, would be to 
take but a mean estimate of the religious and educational 
efforts of the oo century : there would be little ful- 
filling the high expectations man has formed, were they 
not to infuse into society more truth, more forbearance, 
and more brotherly affection. There may not be asso- 
ciated with this disposition much of what the world calls 
superior talent and brilliant genius, but it is ever ac- 
companied by what is more useful to the everyday busi- 
ness of life—a fund of good common sense, and quick 
appreciation of what is necessary for the exigencies of 

moment. And, after all, what were the value of the 
most exalted genius, the brightest gifts of the head, if 
the heart was cold, and selfish, and scornful? It is 
but dubious wisdom that does not make men better and 
happier—very questionable talent that tells only of the 
— t, while the affections are left barren and deso- 


PUBLIC HEALTH—SCHOOLS. 


Tue further our inquiries are pursued into the condi- 
tion of the humbler classes, the more are we convinced of 
the necessity for diffusing even the simplest knowledge of 
scientific principles in their relation with every-day life. 
It is somewhat surprising, that while so much has been 
done to regulate the opinions of society by civil law, so 
little has been done for the explanation and application 
of physical laws. Pernicious principles, unwholesome 

fatal customs, have been immemorially transmitted 
from generation to generation as matters of hereditary 
necessity. While science has traced with unerring ex- 
actitude the path of the distant comet—we speak not 
disparagingly—it has forgotten things which lie nearer 
to us—health and life. Dr Channing, in his lectures on 
the Elevation of the Labouring- Classes, observes— 
* Health is the working-man’s fortune, and he ought to 
watch over it more than the capitalist over his large 
investments. Health lightens the efforts of body and 
mind; it enables a man to crowd much work into a 


face can the great cities of Europe and America boast 
of their civilisation, when within their limits thousands 
tens of thousands perish for want of God’s freest, 
t lavish gifts? We forbid by law the selling of 
meat in the market: why do we not forbid the 
of rooms in which putrid, damp, and noisome 
orking as sure destruction as the worst 
understand that they are as truly 
dens as by tainted meat and decaying 
‘ould they not appoint commissioners for 
commissioners for markets ?’ 
| apply themselves forcibly to certain 
light by the publication of the Report 
Towns Com We make in the 


ee Hl bre 
He 


present case, especial reference to the ventilation of 
schools. We learn from the evidence that these estab- 
lishments are, in too many instances, nothing more that 
large receptacles for impure air. The evil, we learn, is 
rather owing to defective structural arrangement, than 
to carelessness on the part of the superintendents, most 
of whom displayed the greatest solicitude with regard to 
ventilation. Dr Fleming states, ‘I have gone to a school 
room where I was told they had abundant ventilation 
by their many windows. I have visited that school- 
room at three o’clock on the Sunday afternoon, when 
crowded. I have then found its atmosphere insuffer- 
able, and all the glass in the windows covered with con- 
densed vapour; and on asking the teachers “ Why they 
did not open the windows?” they have properly replied, 
“ Because it would give the children their death of cold.”’ 
Christchurch school, in Bow Lane, Preston, is thus 
described by the visitors:—‘ It is situated in the lowest 
part of the street, which slopes from both extremities to 
the position of the building. It is erected over one of 
the principal sewers of the town; to the east there is a 
factory, to the west a number of mud-traps, where all 
the solid part of the drainage is preserved; and a little 
beyond there are several meadows flooded from the 
drain. The room in which the boys are taught is con- 
siderably below the level of the adjoining street, and 
appears to be very damp. The children look pale and 
unhealthy, and ten on an average are said to be absent 
from sickness. The late master ascribed his death to 
the unhealthiness of the room. Many of the other 
schools are equally badly situated; some are in the 
vicinity of pigsties, and some in courts. Even in those 
schools in which provision is made for ventilation inde- 
pendent of the doors and windows, the most gross igno- 
rance is frequently manifested as to its first principles. 
In St Mary’s school, while there is a good arrangement 
for ventilation around the stove pipe, the ventilator from 
the boys’ school passes into that occupied by the girls, 
so that they are obliged to breathe the air already 
vitiated by the school beneath.’ 

No greater mistake can be made than to suppose that 
the proper mode of ventilating a room is by opening the 
windows, or by any openings above the level of the 
floor. In such cases, the cold air on entering strikes 
downwards, causing much discomfort to those seated 
underneath : the vitiated air, which had risen upwards, 
is lowered in temperature, and being heavier than com- 
mon air, descends again to be breathed a second time by 
the occupants of the room. A very slight acquaintance 
with the laws that govern the motions of fiuids would 
enable a builder to obviate the fatal consequences here 
noticed, by making the openings for the admission of 
fresh air invariably on a level with the floor. The con- 
dition of some of the Manchester schools, included in 
Dr Fleming’s evidence, clearly demonstrates ‘the in- 
jurious effects of bad ventilation.’ ‘The infant school 
in Lower Mosley Street was insufferably close the day 
I visited it. The only mode of ventilation is by throw- 
ing open the windows above the backs of the heads of 
the children, the forms being ranged round the room. It 
did not surprise me when I was told, in the language 
of my informant, that the children suffer very much 
from toothache, and in sharp winds from bad coughs, 
They suffer from these two causes more than any other. 
On inspecting the Blue-Coat boys, I observed a cuta- 
neous eruption on the hands and arms, and I have seen 
it since on the bodies of some of the boys. Three whom 
I examined look delicate, and ap to have suffered 
from indigestion. On inquiry, I found that this disease 
(I should call it scurvy) had prevailed some time ago to 
a more alarming extent, and that it was comparatively 
subdued. The first relief they obtained was from a 
change in diet, giving a portion of meat every day, with 
beer, and more potatoes and less bread. I desired to be 
shown into the dormitories, where I saw that large 
opereeee had been recently made in the sidé walls near 

ceiling. I was informed that the object had been 
to improve the ventilation, and that they had to a great 
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extent answered the purpose. Upon gy easy dates, 
it seemed clear that the disease to which I have alluded, 
though relieved by a change in diet, assumed a much 
milder form from the time of the alterations in the dor- 
mitories, and is now almost overcome.’ 

We next find some tables bearing on the physical 
condition of the children when at home. Out of 222 
selected for examination, 176 recollected having ‘always 
lived in houses,’ 18 formerly ‘in cellars,’ 21 ‘now in 
cellars,’ and 7 in houses ‘where shops are attached.’ 
With regard to cleanliness, 6 washed their hands and 
face six times a-day, 10 three times a-day, 48 twice, 143 
once, 9 alternate days, 2 twice a-week, and 1 once a- 
week. The washing of feet seems to be more neglected : 
18 who were shoeless washed them ‘every night,’ 9 
* twice a-week,’ 103 ‘ once a-week,’ 30 ‘once a-month,’ 15 
‘every fortnight, 6 wearing shoes ‘every night,’ and 
39 ‘seldom or never, being forbidden by their mothers.’ 
Tables are also given as to the frequency of changing 
the clothing or bed linen of the children, and although 
they are not ‘ of the lowest or improvident poor,’ we are 
not very favourably impressed as to the practice of 
cleanliness by the parents. It appears also that there 
is great difficulty in persuading the very lowest classes 
to send their children to the schools: they are running 
about the streets by hundreds, and are rarely found 
‘sprinkled’ among the other scholars. In concluding 
his evidence, Dr Fleming recommends, ‘with the most 
unqualified conviction, that a competent officer of public 
health should be appointed by government, one of whose 
duties it would be to inspect, free of expense to the 
schools, all our schoolrooms, and to point out the most 
effectual and economical mode of healthy ventilation.’ 

In Dr Reid’s report on the northern coal-mining dis- 
tricts, we read of schools erected of more than one storey, 
where the vitiated air from the lower apartment formed 
the only supply to the room above it; and ‘ that under 
a large free school in the Low-Row, Bishop-Wearmouth 
(and in which a very great number of children are daily 
educated), there are a series of vaults in which already 
upwards of sixty or seventy bodies are deposited, and 
where it is intended to deposit more ;’ while ‘on these 
vaults being opened, the effluvium which escapes is 
most offensive and dangerous.’ At the Blue-Coat school 
in Durham, ‘out of 387 boys, about 60 were on the 
sick list ; and in the girls’ school, immediately above it, 
there were more than 20 unwell among 234. In an 
infant school in the same town, 30 children out of 90 
were absent from illness (scarlet fever). There were no 
means of systematic ventilation; a slaughter-house and 
a piggery were noticed opposite the principal window. 
But in no public buildings did systematic ventilation 
appear to be so desirable as in schools, where the long 
period spent in them, as well as the age of the pupils, 
and the numbers so often crowded in a given space, 
render them peculiarly prone to suffer from a stagnant 
atmosphere. Great errors are often made in schools, 
where rooms intended at first only for a few individuals 
are crowded subsequently to an extent altogether incom- 
patible with the original provisions made for ventilation. 
Cases have come under my notice in other districts, 
where three and four times the number of pupils for 
whom ventilation was originally provided have been 
introduced into the schoolroom. If any buildings should 
be subjected to inspection, in reference to their arrange- 
ments for ventilation, schoolrooms pre-eminently present 
themselves for consideration, not only from the powerful 
effect which ventilation must have upon the health of 
the pupils, but also from the influence which the main- 
tenance of a pure atmosphere, and the example of the 
simple manner in which it may be sustained, must exert 
in disseminating widely throughout the whole com- 
munity a practical knowledge of means that are equally 
applicable to the habitations of the higher classes and 
the dwellings of the poor.’ 

The evils of imperfect ventilation would be very 
much lessened were all schools situated near a play- 
ground; but we are informed that public as well as 


ere schools are often deficient in this requisite. 
e have said enough to show the amount and extent of 
the evil, and the necessity for the application of a 
remedy. In that portion of the report furnished b 
Dr Reid, the subject of ventilation is treated of with 
the attention it deserves, and numerous plates are given 
illustrative of the injurious effects resulting from defec- 
tive construction, with the means to be employed for 
their removal. These plates would be of the greatest 
use to local committees desirous of introducing the im- 
provements they ip or which it is scarcely possible 
to convey by mere description. 

‘ Vitiated air from lamps and candles, as well as from 
respiration, tends to ascend, though, as projected from 
the nostrils and the mouth, it moves at first more or 
less downwards, or in a horizontal direction.’ As in 
natural temperatures there is a continually ascending 
current, ‘it is obvious that if the natural movements of 
vitiated air in ordinary apartments be facilitated by one 
opening at the lower part, and another above, every 
room will ventilate itself sufficiently to prevent the 
more extreme effects that are so often observed at 
present. If the lower opening be diffused, by extendin 
it along the skirting, the current becomes more mi 
and equal, and less liable to strike upon the person, so. 
as to produce an offensive draught, than when distinct 
apertures are made for the purpose; and if the upper 
aperture be led into a chimney flue, or into an inde- 
pendent flue, warmed by its near position to a hot 
chimney, its action is more powerful and more uniform 
than a mere aperture in the wall near the ceiling, and 
not so subject to modification in windy weather.’ 

Even a pure atmosphere, unless the air be kept in 
motion, cannot be perfectly wholesome, for the human 
body is continually emitting various exhalations, which 
form around it a species of atmosphere of its own, re- 
quiring force to drive it off: this force will be found to 
exist in the warmth which the body induces in the air 
it vitiates. When it is remembered that the perspi- 
ration from the body will saturate four and a half cubic 
feet per minute, and that the vapour from the lungs 
amounts to three grains in the same short space, it will 
be found that a great natural power exists, which re- 
quires merely a little simple artificial action for its 
entire removal. 

It is a gratifying sign to find the health and wellbeing 
of the people the object of legislative attention. ‘A 
large and comprehensive system of prevention will be 
found to answer better, and be less costly, than isolated 
attempts at relief and cure. Schools and churches are 
cheaper than prisons ; pure air than physic ; wholesome 
houses and workshops than hospitals and dispensaries ; 
a population comprising a due proportion of adults and 
old men—of strength and wisdom—than one of which 
so large a part consists of widows and young children.’ 


TORRINGTON HALL 


Tue work recently advertised under this name, or 
rather with the extended one quoted below,” is different 
from what'the name would lead us to expect. Instead . 
of a silly puff of some real lunatic asylum, as we sur- 
mised from the advertisement, it proves to be a quaint 
jeu d'esprit, satirising the present arrangements of so- 
ciety. ‘Torrington Hall is, in fact, a clever little volume 
of innovatory ideas with regard to the definition of 
madness and the principle of competition. 

‘There is nothing,’ says the author at the outset, 
‘which puzzles the intelligent public more, in these 
days of discussion and trial of old notions, than the 
subject of madness. What is madness? is a question 
which is beginning to be asked, with an unpleasant 
feeling of doubt, by various persons whose fathers never 


‘orrington Hall; being an Account of Two Days, in the 
Autumn of the Year 1844, passed at that Magnificent and Philoso- 
ically-Conducted Establishment for the Insane. By Arthur 
‘allbridge, author of ‘ Jest and Earnest.’ London: Jeremiah 
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doubted about the matter. What. is madness? and 
what distinguishes madness from crime? What sort 
of action entitles a-man to comfortable lodgings in a 
lunatic asylum? and what sort should send him 
trembling, a miserable offender, to Bo Bay? How 
are we to know when we must pity, when abhor? 
What constitutes misfortune, and what wickedness? 
What is the social meaning of responsibility ? 

‘ These momentous questions have been answered with 

pers. Praeeacen, .00 So0m 60. Seappneth. Dy geetomen 

ed in the law, who have proved, from venerable 
authorities, that a line can be boldly and surely drawn 
between madness and crime—between cases deserving 
tenderness, and others deserving toughness; that we 
ean sort out accurately human beings who must be 
nursed until they are well, from others who must be 
hanged until they are dead; and that the art of perform- 
ing these ingenious operations depends upon a mental 
faculty called “ judgment.” 

* The gentlemen learned in the law have sometimes, 
as a graceful form, called in the testimony of gentlemen 
learned in physic, who have usually given evi with 
great discreetness, and have shown themselves far too 

ntlemanly to shock the oldest prejudice of the oldest 

ly living. 

‘Yet, though a respectable appearance of agreement 
on the debated point has been presented officially and 
vy on due occasion, still the comparatively few 

issenters from established metaphysical principles have 
managed to keep up such a coil, and have somehow 
made their doctrines so plausible, that the orthodox 
systems of mental philosophy and criminal jurispru- 
dence seem ready to tumble down in ruins, People 
who would formerly have been thought madmen, are 
now suspected to be geniuses; and heroes are beginning 
to be degraded into madmen. Inspired prophets are 
made to go through a course of cooling medicine ; and 
blisters instead of ropes are put behind the ears of 
murderers. The lunatic asylum is replacing altogether 
the prison; and the gallows may soon be chopped up 
for firewood. 

‘ How different is this “ confusion worse confounded” 
from the practice of the good old times, when men, 
women, and children, were sent to Tyburn or Bedlam, 
as the case might be, according to set rules, which no- 
body was impertinent enough to bring into question! 
The ine we citizen was then frequently struck by 
the sight of a dozen or so of scapegraces dangling in 
the air, and of wild-looking faces peering from behind 
iron-barred windows. He knew immediately that the 
first were the wicked and the last the mad; and breath- 
ing forth his satisfaction that he was neither, he passed 
on, with a sense of moral and intellectual dignity, to 
the duties of that station unto which Providence had 
been to call him. 

; now ischanged. Innovators and philanthropists 
have unsettled everything ; and a decent plain man is 
absolutely at a loss what to think, say, or do. ‘There 
will by and by be no opportunity whatever for display- 
ing a little virtuous indignation at vice; and any obser- 
vation about insanity is, even at present, very likely to 
provoke some pragmatical fellow or other to catechise 
you on human physiology. 

* As a natural result of this new philosophy, the best 
lunatic asylums of the existing era are no more like 
the madhouses of past days than light is like darkness. 
There is such opportunity here for easily reducing to 
practice theories which seem ho y inapplicable to 
general society, that these asylums for the afflicted 
portions of our race are actually becoming models of 
social arrangements, which may be studied with ad- 
ey Be! the sane world outside their boundaries. 
No “ Tom” is confined any longer in a “dark and 
dismal cell;” and the old _ of whips and 
chains are dispensed with. ignorant and ferocious 
“keeper” is transformed into an educated and kind 
companion; and the physician has been appointed the 
all-powerful director. Insanity now is not only a less 


affliction in itself, but there is a much greater chance 
of its being cured.’ 

So much being premised, the author to give 
an account of his two days’ visit to i Hall, 
which he describes as a large new establishment, near 
Bath, under the care of a gentleman named Dr Elstree, 
a disciple of Gall and Spurzheim, and a believer in the 
indefinite power of external influences in modifying 
human nature. This gentleman regarded the notions 
of general society as if combined for the pugpose of de- 
basing all who came within their operation: falsehood 
honoured; truth sneered at and persecuted; wealth ac- 
quired at the sacrifice of every wise and good conside- 
ration ; the upper classes looking with contempt upon 
the lower ; these returning the contempt with the bit- 
terest. hatred ;.such appeared to him the way of the 
world. Considering it as a state of things only proper 
to an early and rude condition of humanity, he wished 
to contribute to its translation into a finer form of civi- 
lisation, and this he did by founding an improved insti- 
tution for the insane. With the aid of a body of share- 
holders, he secured a lease of eight. hundred acres in 
Somersetshire, and erected thereon not only a large 
mansion, comprising, besides domestic rooms, a theatre, 
chapel, and lecture-rooms, but factories of different de- 
scriptions, large workshops, barns, a flour-mill, wash- 
houses, &c. all furnished with the most labour-saving 
machinery. While the space nearest the house was laid 
out asa ure-garden, all beyond was devoted to the 
raising of various agricultural produce, the great object 
kept in view being to render the establishment as much 
as possible independent with regard to the necessaries 
of life. Seven hundred persons were admitted to Tor- 
rington Hall ; each of whom, after being recovered from 
the worst influences of the sane world in the infirmary, 
was allowed to take his or her part in the duties of the 
establishment, and thus contribute to render it self-sup- 
porting, at the same time that they completed their 
eure, 

The author paid his visit in company with a good- 
natured London friend, Jack Bryant, and they arrived 
a sufficiently long time before dinner to see over the 
house, the arrangements of which they found perfect. 
At half past three, a large bell rang to summon the in- 
mates from their various employments in the fields and 
workshops, and at four, the whole had assembled in the 
drawing-room, ready to proceed to dinner. The com- 
pany, comprising persons of both sexes and of all ages 
above youth, was of various appearance and manner ; 
‘but all had a certain trained air, and absence of vulgarity. 
They were dressed neatly and plainly in garments of 
different make and colour, according to individual taste; 
for, as I afterwards learned from Dr Elstree, their regu- 
lar daily work for the establishment was now over, and 
the interim, from dinner-time till bed-time, was at their 
own disposal. The doctor announced the names of 
Bryant and myself, and introduced us to the assembly 
generally. He then introduced us specially to the Rev. 
William Delany, chaplain of the institution. I was 
favourably disposed towards this gentleman at first 
sight: his pale, massive forehead, and noble features, 
both to the phrenologist and less scientific physiog- 
nomist, indicated the presence of pure and elevated ten- 
dencies, We had not opportunity for much conversation ; 
for in five or six minutes the sound of a gong was 
heard, and we moved towards the refectory. A very 
pretty girl intrusted herself to my care; Bryant se- 
lected another ; all the men offered their arms to all the 
women ; and we walked off to dinner in very much the 
same style that would be practised in Belgrave Square. 

‘The entire length of the apartment which we now 
entered was occupied by three tables, running parallel 
with each other. That in the centre was rather larger 
than the other two, and had a great arm-chair at the 
upper end. Dr Elstree took this chair, Bryant and 
myself were placed on either hand of him, and the in- 
mates, and the assistants of Dr Elstree, to the number 
of nearly three hundred and forty, seated themselves in 
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commodious chairs, either at our central table, or a side 
one, as they preferred, or found it convenient, 

‘Whilst we thus carried on operations in our refec- 
tory under the superintendence of Dr Elstree, another 
refectory of equal size was in possession of an equal 
number of inmates under the superintendence of the 
chaplain. 

‘The viands with which we were served were plenti- 
ful, and capitally cooked. But no very rich dishes were 
present, and no wine was on the table—nor was any 
offered. It is a rule of the institution that all fermented 
liquors are forbidden to the inmates; and visitors have 
no indulgence shown to their hankering after alcohol. 
We had sparkling cold water, instead of sparkling 
champagne; and this rational beverage, standing in 
elegantly-formed cut-glass jugs all down the table, 
looked so tempting, and tasted so fresh and pure, that 
we could have wished for nothing better. A cheerful 
feeling seemed to prevail, with an inclination to please 
and be pleased, and a loud hum of conversation sounded 
over the hall, intermixed with frequent light laugh- 
ter. 

Ata later period of the day, the visitors found all 
sorts of amusements in progress, the rule being, that 
labour concluded at dinner-time. ‘A drama was in 
course of performance in the theatre—a concert was 
going on in one part of the institution, and a ball in an- 
other—classes in various studies were formed in the 
class-rooms—the rattle of billiard-balls was heard as we 
passed the billiard-room—the reading-room was well 
filled—and little social parties were held in many private 
sitting-rooms : ennui seemed banished by universal con- 
sent.’ 

After an early breakfast next morning, Dr Elstree 
proposed to his two visitors that they should view the 
agricultural operations, the factories, workshops, and 
exterior arrangements generally. He was not, however, 
to accompany them all the way, for he had, like others, 
to take his share of rustic labour; for which purpose he 
now assumed an appropriate dress. 

** You have probably heard a great deal,” said he, 
“about the subsoil plough, as tending to increase the 
productiveness of land. We tried it here at first; but, 
in consequence of the substrata being stiff and difficult 
to break, we replaced it by a combined system of 
ploughing and digging with the spade. Lately, how- 
ever, we have exchanged the spade for a strong three- 
pronged fork, which we find answers much better. It 
is about fourteen inches deep, and seven inches anda 
half wide, and is very manageable and efficacious.” 

“ But is not the labour severe?” asked Bryant. 

“Tt isso to a novice,” replied the doctor. “If it were 
not, I should have invited you and our friend Wallbridge 
to take a turn—but I had some care for your comfort : 
to-morrow, you would not have been able to lift your 
hand, or move one foot before the other. Digging with 
the fork, however, is easier work than with the spade. 
The three prongs enter the ground much more readily 
than a continuous edge; and though they do not bring 
up so much earth, yet they mix it better, and that com- 
pensates. The fork is superior to the spade too, from its 
rendering the soil uneven and broken. Into these 
cavities the air can penetrate, and the superfluous water 
of the soil escape, and the roots of the ts are per- 
mitted to extend in search of sustenance.” 

“ [have often heard of spade-husbandry,” said I ; “ but 
never before of fork-husbandry.” 

“ Which shows that you may live and learn,” said the 
doctor ; “ but perhaps you take little interest in agricul- 
tural matters ?” 

“ As much as most confirmed metropolitans,” replied 
I. “Occasionally, I read of cultivating the land; but 
my practical researches are principally confined to the 
shops in Covent-Garden market.” 

* We had now arrived at the field where Dr Elstree was 
to remain. He immediately commenced digging in 
union with several others—the whole being under the 
control of a superintendent. Bryant and I looked on 


for some time ; and then leaving, went to inspect various 
rete horticultural, and floricultural operations 
which were in In three hours the doctor 
joined us, as we had agreed. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said he; “I hope you have con- 
trived to get through the morning agreeably? My 
hard work for the day is over; and we will go and sce 
the factories and workshops, if you feel inclined to do 
80. ” 


“But don’t you work in them as well?” said Bryant, 
“This is such an unaccountable place altogether, that 
nothing here would astonish me now.” 

“ No,” replied the doctor; “ my practice in medicine is 
a set-off against the ingenuity and industry in manu- 
factures of the other inmates. Besides, I am their 
master. Like Alexander Selkirk, ‘I am monarch of all 
I survey;’ and have to keep my social island in order, 
I work in the fields and gardens, because muscular 
exertion in the open air is necessary to health; and I 
see no reason why I should neglect my own benefit 
whilst I attend to that of others. If I were living in 
the sane world without, I should perhaps seek the same 
end by riding furiously after a fox, or by pulling a boat 
eight or nine miles on a river, and then pulling it back 
again. Here, we content ourselves with useful labour, 
performed pleasantly and sociably in groups of different 
numbers.” 

* Conversing thus, we reached the door of a flax-mill ; 
and on entering, Bryant were astonished by the 
world of mechanical aids with was disclosed. On all 
sides machinery was in motion, and it appeared to be 
principally attended by women. The process of “ heck- 
ling,” or straitening and cleansing the fibres of the flax, 
interested us greatly. . 

‘From the flax-mill we went to a linen ow) and 
there again we were Jost in wonder at the machinery, 
which was of the newest and most perfect description. 
More men were employed than in the flax-mill. 

‘We next visited a paper-mill, a soap-factory, a gas- 
factory, a washing, bleaching, and dyeing establishment, 
carpenters’, shoemakers’, and other workshops, and re- 
turned to the central buildings just as the rang out 
the half hour before dinner. 

‘Bryant and I were now getting quite used to the 
Torrington way of life. We refreshed ourselves after 
our excursion, and repaired to our accustomed refectory 
with as matter-of-course an air as any other inmates 
of the establishment. We took our usual seats; Dr 
Elstree presided as usual ; and the dinner was as cheer- 
ful a réunion as on the preceding day.’ 

Mixed with these descriptions are conversations on 
the present arrangements of society, and the means of 
improving them—all pointing to a plan which shall 
realise fully the dictates of Christianity, and make the 
world a scene of pleasant affection, instead of one of 
fretful contention. There are also biographies of in- 
mates, illustrating the views of the author, Here, as is 
found in other works of the same kind, he is much more 
successful in showing the evils essential to a system of 
competition, than in convincing us of the practicability of 
any other. ‘The love of gain and aggrandisement we 
see to be powerful stimulants to exertion, and to the 
consequent realisation of the means of supporting a large 
population. It is not easy, without the proof of expe- 
rience, to be assured that such large results.could be 
attained by a system of co-operation, where each would 
be incited to exertion only ‘ by his individual conviction 
of its necessity to the welfare of the community—by the 
pleasure of the employment itself—and by the influence 
of public opinion ’—even al: ‘these indispensable 
exertions would ameunt to little, because the citizens 
of such a social system would avail themselves to the 
utmost of the enormous, and day-by-day increasing, 
powers of machinery, which would do all the hard 
and disagreeable work, and need human beings only as 
superintendents.’ Perhaps, in the revolution of ages, 
as Johnson somewhere says, when the rule of secondary 
sentiments shall have run its course, we shall see some 
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of the earth transferred to the superior 
aie: and whole nations living in mutual helpful- 
ness, like the fancied inmates of Torrington Hall 


THE VISITORS OF KEW GARDENS, 


In a report by Sir William Hooker on the yo tm Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, dated December 1844, the following pas- 
sage occurs :—‘ With the fact before me that the vast stores 
of the British Museum are freely opened to the public, and 
visited by thousands of persons in a day with impunity, or 
comparative impuuity to the collections, I did not hesitate, 
on my arrival here, to have it announced that the grounds 
should be thrown open from one to six o'clock, with free 
admission to the hothouses and greenhouses, without the 
ceremony of conductors ; and the public have taken ample 
advantage of this privilege, and prize it highly ; the number 
of visitors annually increasing, till so many as 15,000 per- 
sons have frequented the garden during the past twelve- 
months. The ———- was considered y many a dan- 
gerous one ; but it has been pursued now for nearly four 
years, and, thanks to the dili and attention of those 
employed in the garden, with litle or no to the plants, 
not worth recording ; and this being the case it be- 
comes easy to show the benefit aecruing to the establish- 
ment itself, and to the public, by such an act of liberality. 
The institution gains friends and numerous contributors to 
its already unrivalled stores; and it is impossible to see so 
many tors of all classes frequenting this noble en, 
without a conviction t while educated and scientific 
individuals cannot fail to instruction from such an 
assemblage of well-arran and skilfully-cultivated pro- 
ductions, including the useful and the ornamental, the 
minds of the middle and lower ranks are and 
enlightened by a bane ong of all that is most beautiful and 
lovely in the vegetable creation ; and thus a ual im- 

ment must ensue in the habits 


hilanthropic reader will duly appreciate such an 

additlonal testimony to the general Leantneatens of crowds 
admitted freely to public places. 
INDIA, 


Queen Victoria now governs India as much as she does 
England; and this is a great fact by no means ade- 
quately im on the public mind. Steam navigation, 

ps, will be the most efficacious means for bringing 
t home to our bosoms and consciences. Bombay is now 
distant about as many weeks as it was months in times 
pone by. The voyage and journey thither seem about to 

me a holiday trip to the enterprising tourists who are 
resolved to make the most of a long vacation. They rush 
to Marseilles, embark for Malta, glance at Ale and 
the needle of Cleopatra, visit Cairo, and mount the pyra- 
mids, cross the desert, call at Aden, steam t the 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR FAME. 
ADVICE TO AN ASPIRANT. 


(From ‘Legends of the Isles and other Poems,’ by CuAaRLEs 
su of ‘ The Salamandrine,’ &c. Blackwood and 


a fame ; 
wreath wouldst claim, 
And make the future bless thy name; 


Begin thy perilous career ; 

Keep high thy heart, thy conscience 
And walk thy way without a fear. 
And if thou hast a voice within, 
That ever whispers, ‘ Work and win,” 
And keeps thy soul from sloth and sin : 


If thou canst plan a noble deed, 
And never flag till it succeed, 
Though in the strife thy heart should bleed : 


If thou canst struggle day and night, 
And, in the envious world’s despite, 
Still keep thy cynosure in sight : 

If thou canst bear the rich man’s scorn ; 
Nor curse the day that thou wert born 
To feed on husks, and he on corn: 


If thou canst dine upon a crust, 
And still hold on with patient trust, 
Nor pine that fortune is unjust : 


If thou canst see, with tranquil breast, 
The knave or fool in ’ 
Whilst thou must walk in tattered vest. 
If thou canst rise ere break of day, 


And toil and moil till evening gray, 
At thankless work, for scanty pay: 


clear ; 


If in thy progress to renown, 
Thou canst endure the scoff and frown 
Of those who strive to pull thee down: 


If thou in darkest days canst find 
An inner brightness in thy mind, 
To reconcile thee to thy kind :— 


Whatever obstacles control, 
Thine hour will come—go on—true soul ! 
Thou'lt win the prize, thou'lt reach the goal. 


If not—what matters? tried by fire, 
And purified from low desire, 
Thy spirit shall but soar the higher. 


Content and hope thy heart shall buoy, 
And men’s neglect shall ne’er destroy 
Thy secret peace, thy inward joy. 


But if so bent on worldly fame, 
That thou must gild thy living name, 
And snatch the honours of the game, 


And hast not strength to watch and pray, 
To seize thy time, and force thy way, 
By some new combat every day : 


If failure might thy soul oppress, 
And fill thy veins with heaviness, 
And make thee love thy kind the less ; 


Thy fame might rivalry forestall, 
And thou let tears or curses fall, 
Or turn thy wholesome blood to gall ;— 


Pause ere thou tempt the hard career— 
Thou'lt find the conflict too severe, 


Content thee with a meaner lot ; 
Go plough thy field, go build thy cot, 


Nor sigh that thou must be forgot. 
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